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THE  ST  RON  AN  GAMES. 

A  RHAPSODY, 

We  would  give  a  trifle  to  know  whether  there  really 
be  such  a  place  as  Innerleithen,  or  whether  we  have 
been  wrapt  for  two  long  days  in  the  delicious  mantling 
folds  of  a  happy  dream.  It  seems  to  us  as  if  we,  along 
with  a  “jolly  company,”  had  started  in  a  smooth-rolling 
carriage,  drawn  by  four  gallant  steeds,  while  the  first 
pale  dawn  was  struggling  with  the  yellow  moonlight, 
and  rolled  away  into  a  huge  mass  of  dull  grey  vapour — 
“  Cloudland”  indeed,  but  no  “gorgeous  land.”  We 
bounded  along,  yielding  ourselves  up  to  the  control  of 
one  of  those  delightful  reveries  generated  by  the  smooth 
round  jolting  of  a  well-hung  chaise,  while  rolling  over 
“  the  paths  of  M‘ Adam,”  and  it  seemed  in  the  dream  of 
the  moment  as  if  we  had  passed  without  a  pang  or  a 
struggle  into  the  grey  state  of  half  existence,  intermediate 
between  this  life  and  the  next,  in  which  we  await  our 
dread  reckoning,  free  from  pain,  but  possessed  of  nothing 
beyond  a  shadowy  unsubstantial  happiness.  Even  the 
rosy  cheeks  of  our  friends  seemed  to  contract  a  pale  ashen 
line.  But  at  once  there  appeared,  high  over  our  heads,  on 
the  left  hand,  a  small  circle  of  silvery  light,  while  on  the 
other, a  huge  ring  was  described  far  down  the  mountainous 
declivity,  as  it  were  a  wheel  of  silvery  flame,  the  ghost— 
the  pure  colourless  spirit  of  a  rainbow.  And  then  the 
vapours  began  to  collect  into  large  and  solid  masses,  and 
broke  and  ascended  towards  the  mountain  tops,  wreath¬ 
ing  and  coiling  like  huge  serpents,  and  finally  rising  like 
the  smoke  of  earth’s  morning  sacrifice  into  the  pure  blue 
ether,  where  they  speedily  disappeared.  Beneath  and 
before  us  lay  a  rich  pastoral  country,  wdth  ramified  and 
intersecting  vales,  upon  whose  banks  were  groves  of  dark 
green  trees,  and  adown  which  did  “  burnies  trot.”  And 
tlie  red  heather,  and  the  bleached  bent, .  and  the  green 
meadow,  were  dappled  here  and  there  as  by  sunny  spots, 
by  fields  of  grain  ripening  for  the  reaper  and  the  mower 
— the  wheat  in  its  cool  green  whiteness,  the  oats  having 
their  colour  heightened  by  a  dash  of  the  golden  sunlight, 
the  barley  ruddy  and  embrowned,  fit  type  of  the  goddess 
whose  crown  is  formed  from  its  encircling  ears — fit  vine 
whence  to  press  that  deep  amber,  generous,  mantling 
li4{uor,  which  warms  the  heart  and  strengthens  the  arm 
of  Engljind’s  yeomanry. 

Downwards  we  hurried,  along  the  smooth,  easy,  and 
winding  declivity,  basking  in  the  genial  beams  of  a  young 
and  cloudless  day  of  August,  listening  to  the  whispering 
of  the  leaves,  and  the  dry  rustling  of  the  grain,  until  a 
town  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  vista,  nestling  amid  bluff 
hills,  its  church  spire  rising  above  the  green  trees  that 
form  the  inner  w’-all  of  its  defences  against  the  wintry 
winds.  We  knew  it  at  once — Peebles,  (“  Peebles  to  the 
Play  !”)  one  of  the  most  freshly  rural  and  romantically 
situated  of  our  landward  burghs.  Nor  is  this  slender 
praise.  Is  there  not  Ayr,  standing  on  the  level  shore 
beneath  the  shadow  of  “  Brown  Carrick,”  her  rich 
dairy  farms  stretching  behind  her  in  a  long  and  gradual 
ascent  up  to  the  Galloway  hills,  the  thunder-riven  moiin- 
tains  of  Arrau  louring  at  her  across  the  wave,  while 


auld  hermit  Ayr”  steals  from  his  silvan  recesses  to 
kiss  her  princely  feet  ?  Is  there  not  Dumfries  upon  the 
broad-backed  slip  of  land  which  stretches  from  the  foot 
of  Quarrelwood  between  the  winding  Nith  and  the  Lo- 
char  Moss  (the  dead  sea  of  provincial  mythology) — its 
stately  habitations  and  broad  streets  fringed  with  fair  gar- 
denson  allhands— awideamphitheatreof  green  hillsgazing 
upon  it  at  a  reverential  distance,  the  graceful  cone  of 
Queensberry,  and  the  beetling  brow  of  Criflle,  the  most 
conspicuous— while,  far  away,  the  blue  hills  of  Westmore¬ 
land  show  amid  the  hazy  distance,  with  their  graceful 
outline,  “  like  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mount  ?” 
Is  there  not  Lochmaben — IVIarjory  of  the  IMony  Lochs 
— sitting  “  crouselie”  in  that  huge  basin,  once  the  recep¬ 
tacle  of  a  mighty  inland  sea,  looking  at  her  face  in  the 
waters  like  a  peat-dried  Venice  ?  Is  there  not  Hamilton, 
w'here  the  streets  straggle  up  the  hill  in  all  directions,  as 
if  the  houses,  terrified  at  the  princely  hauteur  of  the 
palace,  were  scuttling  over  the  hill,  anxious  to  interpose 
its  defence  between  them  and  their  neighbour  ?  And  yet, 
though  some  of  these  towns  have  nearer  and  warmer 
claims  upon  our  affections  than  that  which  now  lies  before 
us— although  “  many  friendships,  many  youthful  loves 
have  swollen  the  patriot  emotion,”  which  the  bare  men¬ 
tion  of  their  names  awakens  in  our  bosoms — we  must 
confess  that  the  stranger  Peebles,  known  to  us  but  by 
one  transient  interview,  looks  lovely  in  our  eyes  as  the 
best  of  them. 

But  we  must  not  forget  our  original  proposition.  This 
was  the  entry  into  the  portal  of  the  two  happy  days,  and 
our  exit  was  somewhat  similar,  after  wandering  for  that 
space  amid  a  genial  and  cloudless  land  of  hills,  feasting 
upon  gay  sights  and  pleasing  sounds,  of  which  more  anon. 
Just  as  we  left  Peebles  on  our  homeward  wiiy,  the  shades 
of  night  enclosed  us,  and  the  damp  heavy  Scotch  mist 
again  settled  down  upon  us  with  redoubled  power.  Our 
vision  is  like  the  bridge  of  Mirza,  glittering  with  sun¬ 
shine  in  the  centre,  but  issuing  from  thick  clouds  and 
vapours  to  lose  itself  in  the  same.  We  repeat  it — we 
would  give  a  trifle  to  know  whether  the  fairy  land  in 
which  we  have  been  travelling  be  indeed  real,  <»r  merely 
the  phantasmagoria  of  a  happy  dream.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  holding,  as  we  do,  the  rather  heterodox  opinion, 
that  in  doubtful  cases  it  is  always  best  to  believe  what 
makes  us  most  happy,  we  will  assume  for  the  present 
that  all  we  have  seen  and  enjoyed  was  no  delusion  of 
glamoury. 

Our  way  to  Peebles  had  been  comparatively  lonely,  but 
upon  our  exit  we  found  ourselves  component  parts  of  a 
mighty  “  stream  of  tendency,”  rolling  its  1  roid  waves 
down  the  valley  of  the  Tweed.  There  were  passengers 
on  foot,  in  gigs,  on  horseback,  in  carts;  the  members  of 
the  Six  Feet  Club  dashing  along  in  their  light  vehicles — 
the  farmers  and  their  wives  in  their  more  lumbering 
machines — half-a-dozen  urcliins  occasionally  filling  up 
the  long  hollow  back  of  one  unfortunate  horse.  Our 
stately  and  utirivalled  Argo  bore  gallantly  onwards;  and, 
as  we  looked  on  the  glad  looks  which  gave  way  at  our 
approach,  and  fell  like  waves  behind  onr  stern, ’’the  bright 
siinsliine  seemed  to  grow  brighfer. 
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The  first  face  almost  that  greeted  us  on  landing  at 
Innerleithen  was  that  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  who 
seems  to  have  renewed  his  youth,  Hogg’s  form  and  face 
show  less  of  the  inroads  of  time  than  those  of  any  man 
we  know— he  must  have  a  frame  of  iron.  But  at  pre¬ 
sent  he  is  plumped  out  to  such  a  degree — so  sleek  and  com¬ 
fortable— -that  we  could  almost  have  fancied  the  Shepherd 
of  former  days  stood  before  us,  when,  despite  of  bogles 
and  peat-hags  (much  worse  obstacles  to  the  night-wan¬ 
derer,  we  can  assure  the  reader,  from  sad  experience,  than 
the  fellest  weird-hag  that  ever  skimmed  the  air  on  a 
broom-staff),  he  sped  his  way,  “  o’er  muir  and  o’er  moun¬ 
tain,”  to  the  lady  of  his  love.  He  stood  before  us  a  gor¬ 
geous  vision,  in  his  forest  uniform  of  green  and  gold,  full 
of  bustle — for  the  conduct  of  the  games  devolved  on  him 
—his  voice  loud  and  cheerful,  his  eye  glancing  with  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  God  bless  thee,  old  Shep* 
herd  !  Great  part,  we  doubt  not,  of  thy  renewed  youth¬ 
ful  buoyancy  of  step  and  spirit  came  from  thy  com- 
munings  with  Alan  Cunningham,  during  a  visit  the 
latter  had  just  paid  thee.  Hogg  has  told  us  (in  our 
own  columns,  we  believe— but  whatever  the  rest  of  the 
world  may  do,  we  keep  their  contents  less  in  remembrance 
than  those  of  any  other  book  we  read)  of  Allan’s  first 
pilgrimage  to  visit  him,  when  both  were  scarcely  known 
beyond  the  small  circle  of  their  immediate  friends — when 
the  internal  consciousness  of  genius,  unechoed  as  yet  by 
the  world,  unconfirmed  by  achievements,  alone  supported 
them.  And  now,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century, 
they  met  again — their  own  and  other  countries  acknow¬ 
ledging  their  merits, — looking  back  with  honest  pride 
upon  the  labours  of  their  lives,  which  have  honestly  con¬ 
quered  for  them  a  high  literary  reputation. 

What  would  we — what  would  we  not  have  given  to 
have  been  present  at  their  colloquy !  The  colossal  figure 
of  Alan,  with  his  broad  brow,  over  which  broods  at 
times  a  shade  of  tender  melancholy,  is  not  more  different 
from  the  more  diminutive  stature  of  the  Shepherd,  his 
sinews  knit  like  whipcord,  and  his  countenance  speaking 
of  combats  with  a  thousand  mountain  storms,  than  the 
whole  tone  and  temper  of  their  minds.  In  one  point 
alone  do  they  agree  :  conscious  that  their  elevation  is 
their  own  work, — that  their  greatness  is  the  child  of 
their  own  deeds — they  know  to  mingle  the  proud  feeling 
of  power  and  independence  which  this  knowledge  has  awa¬ 
kened  within  them,  with  a  reverence  for  all  that  they  looked 
up  to  in  early  life.  They  have  maintained  unadulterated 
their  native  simplicity.  We  were  reminded,  in  a  pleasing 
manner,  on  the  present  occasion,  by  a  very  simple  inci¬ 
dent,  of  this  trait  in  the  Shepherd’s  character.  We  were 
examining  his  bow  just  before  the  archery  commenced, 
when  a  lady  of  high  rank  left  her  carriage,  and  addressed 
him.  We  stepped  aside,  and  of  course  are  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  her  address ;  but  the  Shepherd’s  plain 
response — he  seldom  speaks  in  an  undertone — Ye’re  a 
gude  leddy,”  had  in  it  such  an  utter  want  of  factitious 
feeling,  and  withal  such  a  plaintive  earnestness  in  its 
tone,  that  it  went  to  our  heart  more  directly  than  any 
words  we  ever  heard — ay,  even  than  ‘‘  hers  we  daurna 
name.” 

But  we  are  forgetting  good  St  Honan  and  his  games 
all  this  time.  We  proceeded  instantly,  as  in  duty  bound, 
to  pay  oui*  annual  subscription,  and  soon  found  ourselves 
in  the  presence  of  the  worthy  secretary.  His  receipt  of 
custom  is  in  that  little  room  which  may  be  termed,  as 
the  humour  or  caprice  of  the  reader  may  incline  him,  a 
back-shop — or  an  artificial  fly  manufactory — or  the  li¬ 
brary  of  the  village.  (Innerleithen  being  a  watering-place 
there  is  of  course  a  huge  demand  for  novels.  One  pen¬ 
sive  belle  we  ourselves  saw,  the  second  day  of  the  games, 
stealing  most  noiselessly  and  unostentatiously  through  the 
thickest  of  the  crowd  with  a  volume  in  her  hand,  upon 
the  contents  of  which  she  proposed  to  feed  her  mind, 
under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs,  by  the  side  of  the 
silvan  Tweed.  She  also  took  particular  care  to  return 


by  the  same  private  and  solitary  path.)  Our  friend  Boyd 
is  a  brother  of  the  quill  too,  as  well  as  the  angle — at  least 
he  advertised  a  “  Complete  Angler”  seven  or  eight  years 
ago — and  that  is  not  half  the  time  that  Sir  James  Mack¬ 
intosh  has  allowed  to  elapse  since  the  announcement  of 
his  History  of  England.  B.  was  up  to  the  elbows  in 
business.  Visitants  of  every  description  were  succeeding 
each  other  like  swarms  of  bees.  The  prizes  of  the  games 
were  lying  scattered  amid  his  hooks,  feathers,  and  gut. 
Money  was  chinking — receipts  and  stripes  of  green  rib¬ 
bon  (the  badge  of  the  club)  were  distributing.  One  per¬ 
son  was  bawling  for  porter,  another  (Cruikshanks,  where 
wert  thou  ?)  for — sterner  stuff.  .Jostled  and  hustled  about 
by  eager  entrants  and  no  less  eager  fugitives,  we  found 
this  was  no  place  for  us,  and  hurried  to  the  ground. 

By  the  way,  it  may  be  necessary  to  enquire  before  we 
go  further,  whether  the  gentle  reader  has  ever  been  at 
Innerleithen  ?  for  if  not,  we  must  here  stop  to  give  a  de¬ 
scription  of  that — not  Castle  but— Kingdom  of  Indolence, 
— that  scene  of  beauty,  where  none  inhabit  who  have  any 
thing  to  do  but  cooks  and  bedmakers.  The  village  is 
pleasingly  situated  (as  the  guide-books  inform  us)  upon  a 
gentle  acclivity,  in  the  gorge  of  the  valley  through  which 
the  Leithen  flows.  Behind  it  rises  a  high  bald  hill — on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  is  a  dark  wood  of  firs. 
From  the  windows  of  the  village,  we  look  down  upon  a 
level  plain  covered  with  waving  harvests,  dotted  and 
skirted  with  groves,  and  shut  in  by  those  treeless,  round 
gi*assy  hills  which  characterize  the  upper  scenery  of  the 
Tweed.  The  river  itself  bisects  this  plain.  On  either 
side,  subdividing  each  of  these  sections  into  pretty  equal  por¬ 
tions,  issue  from  the  mountains  the  Quair  and  the  Leithen. 
In  one  of  the  four  quarters,  into  which  the  whole  ex¬ 
panse  is  thus  divided,  you  see  the  venerable  house  of  Tra- 
quair  rising  above  dark  woods— at  the  opposite  extremity 
of  a  diameter  of  the  circle  extending  from  that  point,  is 
the  village  of  Innerleithen,  such  as  we  have  described  it. 
The  scenery,  always  beautiful,  is  exquisitely  so  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  season,  when  the  ripening  grain  contrasts  with  the 
woods,  still  wearing  the  livery  of  spring,  and  both  Avith 
the  russet  of  the  sunburnt  mountains  behind.  But 
when,  as  was  the  case  Avith  us,  the  traveller  has  the  good 
I  luck  to  encounter  two  days  of  cloudless  and  dazzling 
i  splendour — when  the  broad  blue  sky  rests  like  a  lofty 
dome  on  the  hill-tops,  unspecked  by  a  cloud — Avhen  the 
sun,  showering  doAvn  his  meridian  glare,  causes  a  tremu¬ 
lous  motion  in  the  atmosphere,  giving  an  appearance  of 
quivering  life  to  all  creation— Avhen  the  stream, [reflecting 
noAv  the  azure  sky,  noAV  the  yellow  sunbeam,  sIioavs  like 
the  blue  and  golden  armour  of  some  invincible  knight  of 
old— then  it  is  that  the  spirit  of  the  scene  looks  out  in 
all  its  majestic  loveliness. 

A  stretch  of  alluvial  land,  bounded  on  the  one  side 
by  the  Leithen,  on  the  other,  by  one  of  its  feeders,  lying 
immediately  beneath  the  village,  is  set  apart  for  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  games.  Early  in  the  morning,  a  space 
had  been  marked  off,  and  roped  in  for  the  convenience  of 
the  competitors.  A  slight  scaffold  had  been  erected  on 
the  side  towards  the  village.  By  the  time  Ave  reached 
the  ground,  the  company  Avas  beginning  to  collect, — 
groups  of  Avell-dressed  males  and  females  Avere  walking 
up  and  down,  both  within  and  Avithout  the  ropes — some 
Avere  taking  their  stations  on  the  scaffold,  and  carriage 
after  carriage  Avas  seen  swinging  and  jolting  doAvn  the 
abrupt  descent  which  leads  from  the  high  road,  and  then 
gliding  noiselessly  along  the  green  sAvard  toAvards  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ring.  In  such  a  croAV’d  the  eye  sel¬ 
dom  singles  out  individuals,  except  momentarily,  from 
something  peculiarly  striking  about  them,  or  from  some 
action  in  Avhich  they  are  engaged.  The  impression  left  us 
is  of  the  Avhole  mass— of  its  ceaseless  motion,  as  of  motes 
in  the  sunbeam — of  the  incessant  murmur,  rising  at  inter¬ 
vals  into  laughter  or  acclamation.  The  impression  of 
the  assembled  many  noAV  before  us  Avas  unAvontedly  plea¬ 
sing.  The  generally  sober-coloured  attire  of  the  males  al- 
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forded  a  fine  ground-tint,  on  which  the  more  gaily-coloured 
dresses  and  parasols  of  the  females  showed  off*  to  advan¬ 
tage,  further  heightened  by  the  glittering  of  carriages  and 
harness.  The  exceeding  brightness  of  the  day  lent  addi¬ 
tional  iKtensity  to  the  charms  of  colour.  At  times  the 
eve  would  linger  with  delight  on  the  stately  form  of  some 
aristocratic  member  of  the  meeting — again  on  the  toil- 
strung  frame  of  some  athletic  peasant — but  the  longest 
gazes  v/ere  won  by  a  blooming  face  and  glancing  eyes, 
looking  out  from  the  semi-shade  of  a  transparent  bonnet, 
like  a  fountain  sparkling  from  beneath  a  grove  of  roses. 
Now  Hogg,  or  some  of  his  adjutants,  might  he  seen 
threading  their  way  through  the  crowd,  and  next  mo¬ 
ment  we  were  distracted  by  the  ear-piercing  strains  of 
Donald  the  piper,  who  strutted  about  the  ground  like 
some  turkey-cock,  sunning  every  particular  feather  of  his 
fundamental  fan  in  his  own  especial  barnyard. 

First  in  the  order  of  the  games  were  quoits,  and  the 
competitors  paired  off  shortly  after  our  arrival.  There  is 
something  sedate  and  calculating  about  this  game  not  al¬ 
together  to  our  taste.  We  prefer  those  amusements  in 
which  the  (piick  eye,  strong  hand,  swift  foot,  and  perfect 
self-collection  are  reciuired — we  love  to  breast  our  adver¬ 
sary,  not  to  measure  inches  with  him.  llesides,  the 
length  of  time  expended  before  the  ])alm  can  be  adjudged 
is  too  much  for  our  patience — an  attribute,  by  the  way, 
which  some  of  our  ill-willers  have  entirely  denied  us. 
We  therefore  stepped  aside  to  enjoy  “the  feast  of  reason  j 
and  the  How  of  soul,”  with  the  friendly  publisher  of 
Hegbie’s  close,  who  has  been  drinking  the  waters  and 
getting  tanned  at  Innerleithen  for  some  weeks  back.  We 
should  not  wonder  to  see  the  next  volume  of  the  Cabinet 
Library  devoted  to  a  history  of  athletic  exercises,  such  an 
interest  has  he  learned  to  take  in  these  matters.  At 
times  we  heard,  amid  the  pauses  of  our  conversation, 
the  shouts  of  victory,  mingled  with  the  objurgations  of  a 
short-tempered  (|uoit-player  of  the  Six  Feet  Club,  or  had 
our  attention  arrested  by  the  “  tall  tall”  cap  of  its  captain 
“  floating  proudly  in  the  air  until  at  last  one  long 
rending  iieal  of  applause  proclaimed  Anderson  of  Inner¬ 
leithen  victor  in  the  final  struggle.  AV'^e  could  have  pre¬ 
dicted  as  much  the  first  moment  we  saw  him,  from  his 
cool  confident  air;  but  we  do  not  wish  to  parade  our  pro- 
jihetic  powers  on  occasions  of  minor  importance. 

Ilut  now  came  the  running  hop-step-and-jumi>.  We 
burst  from  our  astonished  friend  like  a  fire-flaught,  and 
were  in  a  moment  struggling,  jostling,  elbowing,  and 
puffing  among  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  spectators, 
keenly  as  of  old  in  the  Academy-yards  at  Ayr,  when 

Spanker  ^I - was  showing  off’  his  powers  of  seven- 

league-bootism.  The  competitors  were  mustered — three 
or  four — one-half  of  them  Scotts,  of  course — fine  purpose¬ 
looking  fellows.  Harper,  of  Iloseberry  Mains,  was  the 
first  to  start,  a  slender  elastic  fellow.  He  bounded  for¬ 
wards  in  the  “  ram-race,”  like  D’Albert  or  a  red-deer 
from  the  mountain,  and  re-bounded  in  his  leap  as  if  made 
of  Indian  rubber.  His  competitors,  less  nimble,  but 
more  sturdy,  kept  pertinaciously  passing  him  by  inches, 
but  at  every  repetition  of  the  charge  he  again  distanced 
them.  After  a  keen  contest,  he  was  left  master  of  the 
field. 

The  next  trial  was  the  standing  hop-step-and-jump. 
Here  Harper  again  stood  forth — but  the  only  rival  wor¬ 
thy  the  name  was  a  little  half-fed  tailor— wondrous  like 
a  kangaroo— who  stuck  to  his  skirts  like  a  hur,  and  was 
finally  heat  by  a  single  inch. 

At  the  high  leap,  the  weary  wicked  tailor  was  again 
at  his  post,  and  cleared  like  a  feather  a  bar  the  height  of 
bis  own  eyes.  Hut  the  superior  length  and  elasticity  of 
Harper’s  legs  were  again  too  much  for  him— our  favour¬ 
ite  skimming  over  the  bar  more  like  a  bird  than  a  man. 

hat  man  could  his  antagonist  did,  but  physical  neces¬ 
sity  was  against  him,  and  he  gave  in. 

Next  came  putting,  first  with  the  light,  and  after¬ 
wards  with  the  heavy  ball,  concerning  which  we  have 


nothing  more  to  say  than  that  it  afforded  fine  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  display  of  muscular  power,  and  that  the  respec¬ 
tive  prizes,  after  a  well-sustained  contest,  were  adjudged, 
the  one  to  Michie  of  Hawick,  the  other  to  INIr  Stewart. 

The  throwing  of  the  liammer  was  not  destined  to  go 
off*  so  uneventfully.  The  ring  was  cleared  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  tlie  ropes,  and  the  judges  and  competitors  took 
their  station  at  the  extremity  of  the  empty  space  which 
afforded  the  longest  diameter.  The  person  to  whose  lot 
it  fell  to  make  the  first  essay,  seized  the  hammer,  and, 
after  poising  it  fora  while,  extended  the  arm  in  which  he 
held  it  to  the  full  stretch ;  then,  wheeling  thrice  round 
with  fearful  ra]>idity,  the  lieavy  instrument  jerking  at 
his  frame  as  if  it  would  have  torn  him  to  pieces,  he 
delivered  it  to  the  air.  lA)ftily  and  steadily  it  glanced 
and  whistled  through  the  atmosphere,  falling  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  extremity  of  the  space  left  vacant.  The 
closeness  of  its  approach  rather  deranged  the  nervous 
system  of  a  fair  friend  then  leaning  on  our  arm,  at  whose 
request  we  removed  to  another  situation,  Avhicli,  in  our 
innocence,  we  fancied  more  secure.  Hut  the  cub  whose 
turn  came  next  delivered  the  missive  with  such  uncertain 
aim,  that,  whistling  directly  above  our  heads,  it  dashed 
into  the  water  behind  us.  'I’he  coming  danger  was  re¬ 
garded — as  is  the  order  of  nature — with  liorror-struck 
stupor  ;  and,  as  usual,  the  moment  all  rational  cause  of 
alarm  was  over,  there  was  scampering  and  scrambling 
on  every  side,  as  if  the  hammer  were  about  to  rise  from 
its  watery  grave,  and  fling  itself  at  our  heads,  ’fhe  vic¬ 
torious  throw  measured  one  hundred  and  one  feet — the 
weight  of  the  hammer  being  fourteen  and  a  half  pounds. 
This  feat  was  achieved  by  Harjier  of  Helsess. 

Clear  the  course  !  Clear  the  course  !  Here  come  tlie 
runners — not  to  be  sneered  at  even  by  the  “  swift-footed 
Achilles,”  or  the  “  swift  blade”  Sivrid.  William  Scott 
darts  along  like  an  arrow;  while — his  foot  in  his  pre¬ 
cursor’s  foot-print,  before  the  toe  has  left  it— Usher  clings 
close  to  him.  Hy  the  way,  an  Ushvr  in  the  ri?ar  is 
rather  anomalous.  They  press  breathlessly  onwards — 
the  applause  on  either  side  is  redoubled — at  once  Scott 
snatches  the  blood-red  flag,  the  goal  at  which  In^  aims, 
and  the  next  moment  tumbles  over  the  unlucky  wight 
beyond  it,  who  was  gazing  at  him  with  open  mouth — 
had  it  been  big  enough,  it  would  have  bolted  him.  Hefore^ 
the  prostrate  pair,  rolling  onward  incorporated,  like  the 
gnome  in  (^aliph  Vathek,  can  disengage  themselves  and 
arise.  Usher  is  adjudged  to  have  lost  by  a  single  step. 

Hoorn  again,  my  merry-men  !  ’Tis  now  the  long  race  ; 
and  away  the  comj)etitors  go — more  leisurely  than  before, 
shovelling  and  shaughling  like  three  Irish  bog-trotters. 
Hefore  one  quarter  of  the  distance  is  left  b(‘hind,  one  of 
them  has  given  in.  Heavily  the  others  hold  onward. 
Their  object  is  to  liain  their  breath,  and  watch  for  an 
opportunity  to  seize  the  inside  turning.  I'lie  goal  is 
doubled,  and  now  with  momentarily  increasing  speed 
they  retread  their  paths.  George  Scott  takes  the  lead  ; 
now  his  antagonist  gains  upon  him, — and  luiw  with  an¬ 
other  bound  lie  resumes  liis  situation.  “  Scott  for  ever  !” 
— “  Keep  yer  head  out  o*  their  way  “  Dinna  press 
ahint  there!” — “  Tak  yer  elbow  out  o’  my  guts  I”— 
“  Hurrah  I  (ieorge  has’t !” 

The  wrestling — a  medal  given  by  the  Six  Feet  Club, 
and  a  prize  by  the  St  Honan’s.  Wrestling  is  not  a 
Scotch  game,  as  will  be  conceded  by  every  one  who  has 
been  present  both  at  the  Carlisle  and  St  Honan  games. 
There  is  strength  enough  among  our  peasantry,  but  it  Is 
in  the  ore — it  has  never  been  moulded  for  a  practical 
purpose.  Men  came  forward  on  this  occasion  who  never 
would  have  dreamed  of  thrusting  their  noses  into  an 
Fnglish  ring;  and  they  set  to  work  in  a  slovenly  un¬ 
handsome  way, — some  of  them  armed  cap-ii-pi^  in  hat, 
coat,  and  shoes.  Still,  amid  the  motley  crew,  you  might 
recognise  men  who  knew  both  to  seize  and  to  wield  their 
antagonist.  'Fhe  art  only  needs  encouragement ;  and  we 
trust  next  meeting  will  witness  a  better  turn-out.  The 
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Six  Feet  prize  was  well  earned  by  Robert  Michie — that 
given  by  the  St  Ronan*s,  by  William  Anderson. 

The  steeple  chase  was  next  started ;  and  as  likely  a 
set  of  fellows  as  you  could  wish  to  see  set  off  to  try  their 
wind  against  the  steep  hill-side.  The  result,  however, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  learn  for  at  this  moment 
Donald,  after  giving  one  of  those  squelches  with  which 
he  uniformly  preludes  his  piobrachds,  set  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  backward  procession,  and  after  broiling  in  the 
sun  all  day,  we  felt  no  reluctance  to  experiment  upon 
Cochrane’s  cold  punch.  The  dinner — but  tl^at  scene 
deserves  a  fresh  paragraph. 

The  dinner  was  set  out  in  a  spacious  room,  built  as  an 
offset  behind  the  head  inn,  to  which  w^e  obtained  entry 
from  the  garden.  The  tables  were  arranged  in  a  square 
figure  around  the  apartment,  with  places  for  the  guests 
on  both  sides.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  we  recog¬ 
nised  the  bluff  gentlemanly  figure  of  Sir  John  Hay,  whose 
inimitable  qualifications  for  the  office  of  a  president  every 
member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  is  acquainted  with.  The 
baronet  was  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Traqiiair  on  one 
hand,  and  Professor  Wilson  on  the  other.  I’urther  apart 
—but  still  on  the  dais— sat  John  Gibson  Lockhart  and 
Old  Provost  Blackwood ;  the  latter  the  nursing-father  of 
the  Magazine,  as  the  two  gentlemen  named  immediately 
before  him  are  supposed  to  stand  in  an  equally  close  na¬ 
tural  connexion  to  it.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  board, 
we  recognised,  officiating  as  croupiers,  the  prime  cock  of 
the  Six  Feet  Club,  and  another  of  those  sons  of  Anak, 
who  once  stood  on  an  intimate  and  gracious  footing  with 
the  good  lady  we  have  now  the  honour  to  keep  in  order. 
The  latter  was  supported  by  the  Shepherd,  and  a  gallant 
Captain  from  Woolwich — the  most  enthusiastic  of  all 
Burns*  enthusiastic  admirers.  We  also  recognised  one 
of  the  pillars  of  our  national  establishment,  who  is  not 
only  a  “  great  gun,”  but  a  “  safety  gun”  into  the  bargain 
—one  of  those  rare  and  happily  constituted  natures  who 
know  how  to  wed  dignity  and  devotion  to  a  frank  and 
fearless  bearing — one  of  those  who  by  leading  the  sports 
of  his  dock,  as  well  as  teaching  them,  gives  a  purer  tone 
to  their  hours  of  relaxation,  and  tempers,  by  the  affection 
they  bear  him,  the  awe  for  his  rebuke. 

The  leaders  had  taken  their  places — the  banners  were 
planted — the  devoted  meal  lay  waiting  in  tremulous  re¬ 
signation  for  the  onslaught — and  one  and  all  the  merry 
sons  of  St  Ronan  came  trooping  to  the  fray.  It  now 
turned  out  that  about  one  half  more  than  could  reason¬ 
ably  have  been  anticipated,  had  congregated  on  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  a  portentous  clattering  and  scrambling,  bawl- 
ing,  jostling,  objurgation,  and  denunciation  arose.  The 
late  come  guests  looked  ruefully  round,  blocking  up  the 
path  of  the  waiters,  who  ran  skraiching  hither  and  thi¬ 
ther,  like  poultry  Avhen  a  general  massacre  has  been  or¬ 
dained  by  the  provident  housewife.  Occasionally  one  of 
the  gentlemen  out  of  jdace  would  espy  a  vacant  niche, 
and  darting  away  to  insinuate  himself  into  it,  would 
rattle  down  some  half-dozen  of  his  co-mates  in  misfor¬ 
tune,  with  as  little  ruth  as  if  they  had  been  so  many 
nine-pins,  or,  coming  bolt  against  one  of  the  “  extrava¬ 
gant  and  erring”  waiters,  overset  the  luckless  boy  amid  a 
deluge  of  mutton  gravy,  cold  punch,  and  small  beer,  bear¬ 
ing  on  its  tumultuous  waves  lumps  of  roast  meat,  green 
peas,  and  potatoes.  Then  loud  rose  the  wail  of  the  ag¬ 
grieved  parties,  and  louder  the  complaint  of  the  origin  of 
these  mischances,  as  he  saw  another  fill  the  place  he  had 
ventured  for.  Meanwhile,  the  luckier  mortals  who  had 
secured  seats,  the  steams  of  the  generous  viands  rising 
into  their  nostrils,  and  the  far-off  bottles  tantalizing  their 
gaze,  began  to  wax  impatient.  They  clamoured  for 
plates,  knives,  food,  drink,  some  in  hoarse  deep  voices, 
that  rose  far  above  the  clamour  of  the  surrounding  fray; 
some  in  tones  growing  faint  and  husky,  as  their  thirst 


♦  We  learn  from  the  papers  that  it  was  Mr  Leadbitter  of 
HolUlee^JE.  X.  X 


and  exhaustion  increased.  We  looked,  amid  this  din  and 
clangour,  at  the  chief— he  sat  unmoved,  and  blandly 
smiling  as  at  the  late  furiously  contested  election  of  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Grand  Lodge — his  is  a  soul  that  rises  into 
greater  self-possession  in  the  hour  of  tumult — 

“  With  stately  gesture,  mind  unmoved. 

On  rade  he  north  the  plain. 

His  mind  in  thrang  o’  fiercest  fray. 

When  winner  iiye  the  same.” 

And  the  deep-red  spot  glowed  on  Wilson’s  cheek,  and  his 
I  bright  eye  glistened,  as  his  spirits  rose  with  the  clamour. 
He  was  like  ‘‘  the  war-horse,  whose  neck  is  clothed  in 
thunder,”  and  who  echoes  with  his  proud  and  pampered 
neighings  the  roar  of  the  approaching  battle.  And  Lock¬ 
hart  looked  round,  dark  and  silent  as  the  night,  but  like 
the  night,  with  a  beauty  and  brightness  of  his  own.  Ills 
fine  classical  features  allow  little  of  what  is  passing  with¬ 
in  to  escape,  but  on  the  present  occasion  we  thouglit  we 
could  discover  a  latent  smile  of  good-humoured  enjov- 
ment.  The  Old  Provost  sat  with  eyes  and  moutli 
gaping  as  for  a  wager  :  the  Minister  was  dumfoundered  : 
the  Shepherd  bumbaized.  The  Captain  of  the  Six  Feet 
Club  applied  his  glass  to  his  eye,  and  looked  around,  not 
knowing  what  to  say  or  think. 

When  the  hubbub  was  at  the  highest,  we  chanced  to 
look  round  in  the  direction  of  the  said  captain,  and  at 
once  every  drop  of  blood  rushed  back  from  our  pale 
cheeks  to  our  choking  heart.  Immediately  behind  him, 
in  a  niche,  resembling,  if  aught  earthly,  a  pulpit  built 
into  the  wall,  met  our  blasted  eyes — not  the  appaiition 
of  Donald  the  Piper,  (give  us  daylight,  and  a  crowd 
about  us,  we  fear  ghosts  as  little  as  our  neighbours,)  but 
the  real  tlesh  and  blood,  be-kiltedand  be-hosed,  honafidey 
living  man  himself. 

Ticii  roL^C^rtoQt  Tvaai 

Ti  ‘Djyai,  ‘iTovricov  rs 
A)>h^i^fAov  yi’ka.fffJLcx.y 

we  mentally  exclaimed,  are  his  ru.yjjfgriooi  to  bo 

added  to  the  Boreas-like  blast  now  singing  in  our  ears  ? 

'  We  anticipated  the  utter  prostration  of  the  unhappy  Avight 
immediately  before  the  piper,  as  his  unwonted  height 
brought  his  ears  directly  on  a  level  with  the  drone.  We 
looked  for  the  confusion  which  alreadv  reitrned  holm*- 
aggravated  to  a  Pythian  frenzy  the  moment  the  squalsli, 
sputter,  skraich,  and  dreary  bumming  of  his  infernal 
instrument  was  heard.  We  began  to  calculate  how  long 
our  senses  could  hold  against  the  inliiction,  looked  below 
the  table,  meditating  whether  we  ought  not  to  cast  our¬ 
selves  there,  coiled  up  like  a  hedgehog,  with  a  finger  in 
each  car.  Casting  about  us  a  rueful  look,  however,  be¬ 
fore  we  took  the  plunge,  we  observed  that  the  enemy  had 
not  his  implement  of  torture.  Nay,  so  far  from  being 
the  appalling  demon  our  fancy  had  pictured  him,  he  was 
acting  the  ]»:irt  of  a  ministering  angel — handing  out 
bottles  of  cold  punch  to  the  surrounding  guests.  Aj>pro- 
priating  one  of  these  nectarine  depositaries,  tve  quaffed  a 
deep  bumper,  internally  apologizing  to  the  W4>rthy  Celt 
for  the  injustice  our  fears  had  done  him.  At  the  same 
time,  while  we  regarded  the  stern,  unbending  a}>atby 
Avith  Avhich  he  discharged  his  task— his  lips  compressed 
as  became  a  dunhe-Avassel  discharging  a  menial  office, — 
his  features  rigiil  as  his  native  rocks, — his  thoughts  Avaii- 
dering  among  his  native  glens,  listening  to  that  drone 
Avhich,  whatever  it  might  be  to  us,  AA\as  heaven’s  own 
harmony  to  him — we  felt  an  unaccountable  depression, 
and  a  conviction  that  we  had  not  altogether  wronged 
him. 

The  guests,  in  the  meantime,  had  gradually  squeezed 
themselves  into  places,  by  a  similar  process  to  tliat  re¬ 
corded  in  Milton,  of  those  spirits  who  held  high  cousul- 
tatioii  in  Pandemonium.  The  hasty  and  incessant  clatter 
of  knives  and  forks,  intermingled  at  intervals  with  friend¬ 
ly  challenges  to  pledge  each  other,  soon  absorbed  all 
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other  sounds.  And  even  these  subsided  into  an  entire 
calm,  while  the  slipshod  waiters  were  noiselessly  bear¬ 
ing  olF  the  scanty  remnants  of  victuals.  The  adventures 
of  the  evening  were  not  yet,  however,  at  a  close.  We 
were  looking  towards  the  other  end  of  the  table,  when  a 
murder  shout  from  the  Shepherd  attracted  our  attention 

_ an  exclamation  which,  but  that  our  friend  has  lately 

been  elected  a  member  of  the  kirk  session,  we  should 
have  interpreted  into  an  oath.  The  cause  we  found  to 
have  been  this— A  heedless  waiter,  bearing  off  a  charger 
of  rich  gravy,  in  which  a  shoulder  of  lamb  had  once 
been  deposited,  stumbled,  and  poured  the  whole  contents 
on  the  head  of  a  tall  friend  of  ours,  to  whom  we  have 
more  than  once  had  occasion  to  allude.  There  is  strmig 
grounds  to  suspect  that  this  seemingly  casual  event  has 
a  deeper  and  more  mystical  meaning — that  as  Saul  was 
chosen  from  among  the  people  on  account  of  his  superior 
height — and  as  not  the  least  of  Agamemnon’s  (jualifica- 
tions  for  the  office  of  Avaf  was  the  longitude  of  his 

legs — so  this  unction  has  marked  out  its  object  for  high 
destinies.  As  he  says  himself — “  we  shall  hear  of  him 
again  either  for  good  or  for  evil.”  This,  however,  as  it 
may — on  turning  round,  we  saw  his  giant  form  standing 
like  a  young  Melville’s  monument  at  the  foot  of  the  table 
—the  unctuous  fluid  hailing  off  from  his  redundant 
locks — the  Shepherd  standing  with  a  rueful  visage,  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  “  minute  drops  from  off  the  eaves,”  the  cause 
of  bis  outcry — and  two  of  the  attendants  mounted  upon 
ladders,  rubbing  away  at  our  friend’s  head  wnth  a  pair  of 
sheets  brought  from  the  landlord’s  bed. 

As  soon  as  order  was  restored,  the  prcscs  gave  “  The 
King,”  and  the  deafening  cheers  with  which  it  was  re¬ 
ceived  shall  serve  as  the  finale  of  this  dinner  extrava¬ 
ganza.  Who  will  doubt,  that  the  wit  and  impassioned 
elo([uence  of  Wilson,  the  fine  classical  taste  of  imekhart, 
the  gentlemanly  good  sense  of  the  chairman,  the  manly 
and  independent  shrewdness  of  the  minister  of  Currie, 
“  the  wood  notes  wild”  of  the  bard  of  Ettrick,  and  the 
high  talents  of  our  own  II.  G.  B.  “  discoursed  excellent 
music”  after  this?  But  we  refrain  from  echoing  them, 
for  two  excellent  reasons  : — firstly,  because  we  cannot — 
secondly,  because  we  choose  at  present  to  have  all  the  talk 
to  ourselves.  At  what  hour  we  retired  we  cannot  pre¬ 
cisely  say — neither  is  it  of  much  consequence — but  on 
awaking  next  morning  we  found  ourselves  in  bed. 

The  new  day  was  like  its  predecessor,  bright  and  cloud¬ 
less,  but  a  grateful — acoolerbreeze  was  wdiispering  over  the 
mountains  and  through  the  woods,  and  fanning  our  brow, 
which,  to  tell  truth  and  shame  the  Devil,  (who  has  been 
hourly  pestering  us  for  copy  since  our  return,)  w’as  more 
fevered  than  is  its  wont.  Under  such  circumstances,  a 
stroll  up  the  Leithen  was  particularly  refreshing,  and 
if  the  reader  be  at  this  moment  in  a  sentimentalizing 
mood,  he  may  do  worse  than  accompany  us  and  our  ta¬ 
lented  friend  Longshanks  on  a  visit  to  the  village  church¬ 
yard.  We  had  lately  occasion  to  make  some  jiretty  se¬ 
vere  remarks  upon  Scottish  sepulture.  To  these  the 
churchyard  of  Innerleithen  is  in  no  ways  obnoxious — it 
is  beautifully  situated,  and  neatly  kept.  There  is  not, 
however,  any  great  variety  of  monuments  to  furnish  food 
lor  “  Meditations  among  the  Tombs.”  Only  two  are 
worthy  of  record.  The  one  has  no  inscription,  but  pre¬ 
sents  in  the  lower  niche  a  noseless  gentleman  in  wig  and 
gown  reading  the  edge  of  a  book’s  leaves,  while  over  him 
a  cherub  with  duck’s  wings  and  truly  negro  countenance 
sits  brooding  as  if  to  hatch  some  sense  out  of  him.  The 
style  ol  the  sculpture  is  unique,  and  can  only  be  apprecia¬ 
ted  alter  inspection.  The  other  monument  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  records  of  a  clergyman,  once  incumbent  of 
the  parish,  that  he  lies  buried  there  “  with  three  of  his 
children  by  his  wife,”  which  is  a  very  improper  insinua¬ 
tion. 

But  the  day  grow's  hot,  and  we  must  retrace  our  steps 
^1  we  would  be  present  at  the  rifle-shooting  and  the  com¬ 
petition  for  the  Marchmoiit  arrow  by  the  Bowmen  of  the 


Border.  The  scene  of  these  contests  is  a  level  haugh  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Leithen  to  that  where  yesterday’s 
sports  were  enacted,  and  near  the  junction  of  that  stream 
with  the  Tweed. 

Eleven  crack  marksmen  are  on  the  ground  with  their 
good  rifles — each  of  them  has  five  shots — and  to  him 
whose  united  distances  from  the  centre  are  of  the  least 
amount,  shall  be  adjudged  the  medal.  Let  us  see  the  in¬ 
struments.  The  grooves  of  these  German  rifles  are  much 
more  to  the  purpose  than  those  of  that  English  one,  which 
is  little  better  than  a  round  barrel.  Their  sights,  too,  are 
better  calculated  and  arranged.  But  the  length  of  the 
English  barrel  is  in  its  favour,  as  old  Hawk’s  Eye  could 
tell  you.  Besides,  we  have  confidence  in  the  hand  and 
eye  of  its  bearer — know  that  a  double-barrelled  rifle  is 
the  least  practical  of  earthly  weapons — and  that  these  te¬ 
lescope  concerns  a-top  of  a  barrel  are  fudge.  Now  for 
it!  One  after  one  the  marksmen  take  their  station,  and 
you  see  by  their  air  that  every  one  of  them  understands 
his  business.  How  character  expresses  itself  even  in  a 
matter  like  this.  The  voices  of  their  rifles  are  not  more 
different  than  their  manner  of  taking  aim.  That  tall, 
slender  youth  raises  his  weapon  to  his  shoulder  with  equal 
grace  and  promptitude— the  motion  is  elegance  itself,  the 
trigger  is  drawn,  and  the  ball  in  the  target  before  you  can 
see  the  accuracy  with  which  the  but  has  rested  on  the 
shoulder.  He  in  green  there,  with  his  careless  smile, 
could  do  his  -work  if  he  would  be  at  the  trouble.  Widely 
different  is  that  plodding  downcast  look,  which,  resting 
the  but  upon  his  knee,  familiarizes  his  eye  by  a  long 
steady  gaze  with  the  bearing  and  distance  of  the  mark.  He 
in  the  check  shirt,  however,  is  the  boy — not  a  ball  of  his 
but  is  lodged  in  the  target.  The  medal  is  Forbes’s,  and 
he  may  be  proud  of  it,  for  they  Avere  no  babes  Avho  were 
opjioscd  to  him. 

Archery,  altogether,  is  not  much  to  our  taste.  It  is  a 
fine  exercise  for  strengthening  the  arm  and  forming  the 
eye — but  the  rifle  effects  the  latter  purpose  as  well,  and 
fencing  both.  After  all,  its  principal  charm  lies  in  the 
associations  avc  connect  Avith  it, —  Robin  Hood,  and  the 
cool  green  recesses  of  Sherwood — the  cloth-yard  shafts  of 
Cressy  and  Agincourt.  Give  us  the  rifle  ball  Avhich 
strikes  swift,  home,  and  unseen  iis  the  lightning,  instead 
of  a  long  splendering  piece  of  wood  Avhich  flies  lazily,  and 
not  ever  to  the  mark,  the  observed  of  all  observers — the 
plaything  of  the  Avinds.  Archery  is,  however,  a  gallant 
]»ageant,  and  as  Ave  looked  at  the  stately  baronial  form  of 
the  Captain  of  the  Border  Bowmen,  as  he  marched  with 
his  gallant  retinue  round  the  target,  each  deliA^ering  his 
arroAV  in  succession,  these  thoughts  did  not  occur  to  us. 
’fheyAvere  irresistible,  however,  Avhen  Ave  looked  at  all 
their  arroAvs  quivering  in  the  ground,  Avide  of  the  target. 
Leave  bows  and  arroAA’s  to  the  ladies — little  Cupid’s 
friends — the  rifle  is  the  only  AA^eapon  for  men.  The  sil¬ 
ver  arrow  Avas  carried  off  by  our  ingenious  friend  W.  A. 
Foster  of  Coldstream — than  Avhom  few  pen  a  more  nervous 
verse,  or  sing  a  better  song. 

“  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi” — an  entirely  iieAV  and  un¬ 
hackneyed  quotation.  ’Fhe  games  are  over,  our  hasty 
dinner  has  been  gobbled  doAVii,  all  the  little  ifuestions  leR 
for  after  consideration  have  been  strenuously  discussed, 
and  Ave  must  back  to  FM inburgh.  But  when  the  lusty 
season  again  returns,  Avheii  summer  begins  to  ripen  into 
autumn,  like  a  delicate  beauty  maturing  into  the  rich 
fulness  of  Avomanhood,  again  shall  vA'e  visit  Innerleithen 
— again  shall  Ave  feast  our  lingering  gaze  on  the  delicate 
bloom,  melting  dark  eyes,  slender  frame,  and  gentle  love¬ 
liness  of  its  fairest  inhabitant- — again  shall  our  distract¬ 
ed  fancy  rove  from  one  to  another  of  the  fair  birds  of 
passage,  unknoAving  to  Avhom  the  palm  is  due — and  again 
Ave  shall  welcome  the  manly  youth  pouring  in  shoals  from 
every  opening  of  the  mountains,  to  join  in  friendly  strife, 
the  recollection  of  which  shall  afford  matter  for  long  con¬ 
versations  to  gladden  the  Avinter  fire,  and  shall  spur  them 
(^11  to  fresh  exertions  to  prepare  for  their  recurrence.  It 
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js  meetings  like  these  that  best  unite  in  one  kindly  bond 
of  brotherhood  all  ranks  and  classes  of  our  widely  varied 
society.  He  whose  frame  has  been  braced  by  manly  ex¬ 
ercises,  will  best  do  his  duty  by  his  country  in  her  hour 
of  danger.  He  who  has  mingled  with  his  fellows  in  the 
mimic  strife,  will  best  know  how  surely  he  may  rely  on 
the  daring  hearts  and  strong  arms  of  the  band  of  brothers 
which  rings  him  round.  Honour  then  to  our  Border 
games — honour  to  their  founders  and  promoters — honour 
to  all  kindred  institutions  throughout  the  broad  Isle  ! 


LITERARY  CRITICISM. 

The  Cluh-JBook  ;  being  Original  l^ales,  §  c.  By  Various 
Authors,  edited  by  the  Author  of  “  The  Dominie’s 
Legacy.”  3  vols.  London.  Cochrane  and  I’ickers- 
gill.  1831. 

The  various  authors  of  the  “  Club- Book”  set  out  by 
taking  up  the  cudgels,  in  behalf  of  all  good  wives,  against 
the  very  alarming,  andcertainly  very  ungallant  ascendency, 
which  is  being  acquired  every  day  over  the  tempers  and 
habits  of  the  lords  of  the  creation  by  the  universal  insti¬ 
tution  of  clubs,  either  of  a  literary  or  convivial  jiature, 
by  the  assistance  of  which,  these  animals,  men,  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  means  of  making  themselves  so  agreeable  to 
each  other,  that  the  cordial  welcome  of  home,  and  all  the 
endearments  of  the  married  state,  are  what  Mr  Ather- 
stone  would  call 

“  Themes  antiquated,  haply,  deem’d,  and  dull.” 

They  then  issue  a  kind  of  petition  to  Hymen  to  revisit 
haunts  where  his  worshippers  were  once  numerous  and 
fervent,  but  n(»w-a-days  resorted  to  by  the  parcus  cultor 
cl  infrequenSi'  and  promise  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to 
effect  so  desirable  an  object.  V’liat  is  our  wonder,  when, 
after  such  a  prelude,  we  meet  a  work  which,  considering 
its  title,  and  if  its  execution  tallies  at  all  with  the  esta¬ 
blished  reputation  of  the  patrous,  under  whose  auspices 
it  is  given  to  the  light,  can  only  tend  to  a  w’idened  breach 
of  the  domestic  circle,  and  to  a  confirmed  mastery  of  the 
charms  of  the  clubroom,  by  either  enticing  the  husband 
in  that  direction  that  he  may  peruse  it,  or  throwing  into 
the  hands  of  the  wife  an  instrument  at  once  of  revenge 
and  consolation,  by  which  she  may  disregard,  and  occupy 
herself  without  perceiving,  the  lengthened  absence  of  the 
other. 

But  “  the  best  laid  schemes  o’  mice  an’  men  gang  aft 
njee,”  and  it  is  curious  to  observe,  how  the  lucky  man 
will  stumble  on  what  is  good  despite  of  himself,  even  as 
Sir  Frizzle  Pumpkin  encountered  victory  in  the  jaws  of 
defeat.  Hogg  and  Allan  Cunningham,  Galt  and  James, 
are  no  “  small  deer,”  but  goodly  “  stags  of  ten,”  leaders 
of  their  herds,  w'hose  station  in  their  own  right  is  the 
mountain  top,  whence  they  may  toss  defiance  to  the  hun¬ 
ters  that  would  run  them  down.  Now  and  then,  how¬ 
ever,  should  they  seek  the  torrent  too  low  in  the  valley, 
or  wander  from  their  own  domain,  a  chance  bullet  may 
hiss  by  to  remind  them  that  they  have  left  the  pale  of 
their  proper  security.  Mr  Galt,  in  the  volumes  before 
us,  departs  from  his  usual  province  of  illustrations  of 
liumble  and  homely  life,  where  his  genius  unquestionably 
lies  in  striking  off  a  strong,  though  not  a  polished  por¬ 
trait,  in  one  or  two  vivid,  natural,  and  pithily  appropriate 
dashes.  He  has  now  given  us  some  short  tales,  of  which 
the  subjects  iU’e  the  very  silliest  we  ever  recollect  of  ha¬ 
ving  heard  or  read.  Improbable  in  the  highest  degree — 
if  original  in  their  conception — and  unredeemed  in  their 
embodying  into  language  by  any  adornments  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  own  power.  The  Book  of  Life”  and  “  The 
Painter,”  will  justify  our  verdict  to  every  sensible  reader. 
There  are  indeed  two  features  of  resemblance,  which  per¬ 
vade  all  the  performances  of  the  various  authors  of  the 
Club-Book;  and  which  ai*e  iu  themselves  connected  closely 


to  each  other.  In  all  the  stories  there  is  a  want  of  ori¬ 
ginality— and  a  glaring  stamp  of  improbability  in  their 
conception.  This,  we  say,  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  for 
nothing  is  more  natural  and  nothing  simpler  than  to  sup- 
ply  the  defect  of  sensible  thought  and  sound,  attempered 
imagination,  by  incoherent  and  wild  invention.  It  would 
be  worse  than  absurd,  however,  to  accuse  such  men  as 
we  have  mentioned  of  a  dearth  of  fancy,  and  we  can  only 
attribute  any  failure  on  their  parts,  on  this  occasion,  to 
indolence  and  indifference.  \V’e  confess  such  an  apology 
does  not  seem  to  us  very  fiattering  to  the  culprits.  Be 
the  effort  little  or  great,  if  it  must  be  made,  it  should  be 
carried  through  in  both  instances  with  equal  attention. 
The  inventor  of  a  magnificent  and  stupendous  engine, 
which  was  to  awaken  new  sources  of  strength,  and  opu¬ 
lence,  and  happiness  throughout  the  universe,  ought  to 
be  precise  in  the  construction  of  a  model,  if  it  have  been 
requested  from  him,  and  he  have  pledged  himself  to  fur¬ 
nish  it,  as  in  the  erection  of  the  vast  machine  that  was 
really  to  be  put  in  motion  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
It  is  a  very  foolish  idea  that  a  man  cannot  swim  unless 
beyond  his  depth  on  the  water. 

We  have  some  short  and  some  long  tales  in  the  Club- 
Book,  but  none  that  might  not  have  been  struck  off  in 
the  course  of  a  morning,  by  a  ready  and  familiarized 
writer.  The  labour  could  be  little  more  than  mechani¬ 
cal,  and  even  that  the  help  of  an  amanuensis  was  able  to 
remove.  “  Bertrand  de  la  Croix,”  by  Mr  James,  is,  as  the 
first  in  position,  so  also  we  think  the  first  in  point  of 
quality  in  the  collection.  It  is,  of  course,  connected  with 
the  old,  and,  we  imagine,  only  theme, — the  Templar  and 
the  Crusader,— the  knight  of  chivalry  and  his  lady  love. 
With  more,  or,  we  shall  say,  a  better  method,  but  with 
less  strong  and  animating  description,  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  manly  production  in  the  Club- Book.  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  analyze  it,  because,  from  one,  we  might  be 
led  to  exercise  the  same  office  towards  others.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  power  in  what  follows  in  describing  the 
assault  of  the  Turks  upon  Rhodes  : 

“  The  sky,  and  the  air,  and  the  earth,  were  all  calm 
as  infancy,  and  the  brightness  of  the  midnight  moon 
mingling  with  a  soft,  'white  autumn  haze  which  filled  up 
all  the  hollows,  wrapped  the  scene  in  a  dim,  uncertain 
splendour,  more  difficult  for  the  eye  to  penetrate  than 
darkness  itself.  A  slight  distant  murmuring  rush,  like 
the  roll  of  slow  waves  over  a  pebbly  shore,  fell  upon  the 
ear  of  Bertrand  de  la  Croix,  as  he  lay  upon  the  bastion, 
and  starting  upon  his  feet,  he  gazed  over  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  armed  walls  and  the  lines  of  the  infidel.  No¬ 
thing,  however,  could  he  descry,  and,  putting  his  hand 
to  his  ear,  he  listened ;  but  for  a  moment  the  eager  pul¬ 
sation  of  his  own  quick  heart  was  all  he  heard ;  and  he 
doubted.  An  instant  after,  the  smae  rushing  sound 
rose  more  clear  upon  the  air — yet  it  might  be  the  river — 
it  might  be  a  change  of  the  wind  which  brought  the 
roaring  of  the  sea  along  the  shore :  but  suddenly  the 
quick,  wild  neigh  of  a  war-horse  mingled  with  the  sound, 
and  Bertrand,  raising  his  horn  to  his  lips,  blew  a  long 
and  loud  alarm— 

“  ‘  To  the  walls  I  to  the  walls  I  The  enemy !  the 
enemy!  Alerte !  alerte  !  To  the  walls!’  he  shouted, 
and  instiintly  the  cry  was  echoed  from  voice  to  voice, 
from  wall  to  wall,  from  house  to  house.  Knights,  and 
soldiers,  and  citizens  hastened  forward ;  the  couch  w'as 
(juitted  in  an  instant,  the  armour  buckled  on,  and  forth 
to  her  ruined  battlements  Rhodes  poured  her  armed 
children,  while  a  thousand  torches  fiashed  along  the 
streets,  and  withered  the  pale  moonlight  with  their  angry 
glare.  But  still  was  heard  the  rushing  sound  of  the 
coming  enemy,  and  soon,  through  the  wreaths  of  the  dewy 
mist,  dark  masses  were  seen  moving  onward,  divested  of 
all  form  and  measure  by  the  shadows  of  the  night.  In¬ 
stantly,  however,  as  the  first  trace  of  their  line  became 
discernible,  a  blaze  of  lire  fiashed  over  the  w^alls  of  the 
city;  mid  a  thousand  mouths  of  fiume  hurled  death  into 
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their  ranks.  Then  came  a  momentary  pause,  and  then 
again  the  cannon  opened  upon  the  enemy,  who  were  still 
seen  rushing  forward  in  the  blaze ;  but  at  that  moment, 
a  roar  more  loud  than  that  of  all  the  cannon  of  the  place, 
simultaneous,  with  a  broad,  red,  sudden  glare  of  intense 
light,  rushed  up  from  the  bastion  of  Italy,  while  a  thou¬ 
sand  dark  masses  hurled  into  the  air,  were  seen  mingled 
with  the  bright  blaze,  like  the  stones  cast  up  by  the  first 
outbreak  of  a  volcano. 

‘‘  The  remnants  of  the  shattered  wall  were  still  rolling 
and  tottering  after  the  explosion  of  the  mine,  when  the 
Janizaries  rushed  up  through  the  breach  in  thousands, 
their  dark  countenances  gleaming  one  behind  the  other  in 
the  light  of  the  torches  and  of  the  fires  on  the  ramparts, 
which  shone  red  and  strong  on  the  forms  of  the  first 
line,  and  faded  gradually  away  amidst  a  sea  of  grim  fea¬ 
tures  and  turbaned  heads  behind.  On  the  walls  too,  and 
in  the  breach,  the  fierce  blaze  lighted  up  the  armour  of 
the  knights,  and  the  morions  and  rondaches  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  ;  and  while  levelled  lances,  swords,  bucklers,  casques, 
and  axes,  filled  up  in  an  instant  the  wide  gap  the  explo¬ 
sion  had  left,  a  thousand  hands  from  the  crenelles  and 
battlements  around,  hurled  down  stones,  and  boiling  oil, 
and  flaming  tar,  upon  the  heads  of  the  assailants.  Scream 
and  shout,  and  clang  and  roar,  rushed  up  fearfully  from 
the  bitter  struggle  of  the  earth,  to  God’s  calm  sky.  Troop 
after  troop  of  the  infidels  forced  their  way  into  the 
breach,  and  every  tm’baned  head  was  met  by  a  waving 
blade,  or  hurled  down  by  some  impetuous  lance  ;  but  still 
fresh  forces  thronged  to  the  assault,  and  foot  to  foot,  and 
man  to  man,  an<l  steel  to  steel,  they  fought,  sometimes 
kept  at  arm’s  length  by  the  i>ike  or  sword,  sometimes 
clasped  together  in  close  and  deadly  struggle,  where  the 
dagger  and  the  knife  ended  all.” 


“  A  Queer  Courting  Story,”  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
Is  ((iieer  enough,  but  we  do  not  by  any  means  look  on  it, 
or  The  Laidlaws  and  the  Scotts,”  as  among  his  hap¬ 
piest  efforts.  “  Eisenbach”  is  the  most  successful  contri¬ 
bution  of  Andrew  Picken,  although  we  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  to  convey  much  praise  by  such  a  remark. 

But  the  very  best  piece  of  composition  throughout  the 
volumes  is  the  first  chapter  of  “  Gowden  Gibbie,”  by 
Allan  Cunningham^a  story,  like  the  rest,  somewhat 
Improbable,  but  excellently  written,  especially  where  we 
are  about  to  select  a  passage,  which  we  shall  endeavour 
to  give  without  abbreviation ; 


“  In  a  Border  country,  which  for  the  present  must  be 
nameless,  wdiere  the  cultivated  ground  joins  the  natural 
pasture-land,  there  lived  a  man  some  five-and-forty  years 
ago,  whose  sole  pleasure  was  to  see  his  flocks  increase, 
his  crops  flourish,  markets  rise,  and  money  come  in. 
This  man  was  an  only  son,  and  had  survived  his  parents. 
When  a  babe  in  his  mother’s  bosom,  the  minister  of  the 
parish  spilt  water  on  his  face,  <iuoted  Scripture,  and,  with 
a  grave  look,  said,  ‘  Gilbert,’  but  the  peasantry  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  possessed  a  power  in  baptism,  even  beyond  that  of 
the  church,  and  scarcely  waiting  till  the  child  became  a 
man,  young  and  old  hailed  him  by  the  name  of  ‘  Gowden 
Gibbie.’ 

“  JJie  church  is  uninspired  in  matters  of  human  con¬ 
cernment  and  character,  and  throws  away  the  fine  names 
of  the  land  upon  the  inglorious  and  the  unworthy.  We 
have  Caesars  without  courage — Alarics  without  ferocity, 
and  ^lichael  Angelos  without  genius.  The  peasantry 
bestow  names  with  a  more  discerning  spirit— in  the  name 
they  express  the  man,  and  hit  his  character  with  equal 
^>kill  and  sagacity— and  so  it  fared  with  Gilbert.  The 
to-name  stamped  his  image  in  body  and  soul,  and  as  his 
whole  hope  of  fame  is  through  it  alone,  1  shall  allow  it 
to  remain,  without  meaning  any  irreverence  towards  the 
church,  by  adopting  a  name  which  it  did  not  bestow. 

“  Now  Gowden  Gibbie  was  a  very  remarkable  per¬ 
son,  and  when  the  world  is  wise  enough  to  love  the  social 
biography  of  meu  who  neither  hght  buttles  nor  write 


books,  but  whose  character  and  ample  means  influence 
the  country-side  where  they  live,  then  will  the  name  of 
Gibbie  be  heard  of  in  the  land,  and  quoted  upon  ’Change; 
and  the  sculptor’s  chisel  and  the  painter’s  brush  will  be 
employed  on  his  looks.  He  was,  in  truth,  a  singular 
man  ;  woman  he  regarded  as  an  expensive  idol,  on  whose 
altar  man  offered  up  his  soul,  and,  what  was  worse,  his 
substance.  He  conceived  that  she  was  made  purposely 
to  invade  man’s  repose,  pillage  his  purse,  and,  by  her 
changeable  mood  and  changeable  variety,  convert  this 
green  and  pleasant  earth  into  a  sort  of  supplemental  pur¬ 
gatory.  Woman  came  not  within  his  scheme  of  house- 
I  hold  prudence,  and  he  therefore  dismissed  her  from  his 
whole  system  of  in-door  and  out-door  economy,  and  in¬ 
trusted  the  entire  management  of  his  estate  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  frugality  of  man.  Yet  he  was  not  one  of  those 
sordid  sinners  who  love  to  sit  and  flourish  like  a  potato 
on  a  heap  of  dung.  He  was  a  man  active,  and  stirring, 
and  cleanly,  who  loved  a  bright  fire  and  a  well-swept 
hearth — a  soft  bed,  and  something  comfortable  for  sup¬ 
per  ; — who  wore  a  well-brushed  coat,  and  shining  buckles 
in  his  shoes,  and  could  crack  a  pleasant  joke  and  chant 
a  cheerful  song,  as  well  as  any  w'oman-worshipper  in  the 
whole  district. 

“  How  Gowden  Gibbie  continued  to  keep  his  esta¬ 
blishment  pure  and  shining,  and  well  arranged,  without 
the  help  of  woman’s  hand,  is  a  secret  which  I  am  loath 
to  reveal.  I  have  no  wish  to  teach  other  parsimonious 
creatures,  with  which  the  land  is  swarming,  an  art  which 
they  would  gladly  know  e’en  let  them  hew  a  system 
out  of  the  rough,  like  our  Border  luminary.  A  broom, 
it  is  true,  could  be  had  for  the  cutting,  and  pure  water 
ran  past  the  door  free  of  all  expense  ;  but  these  useful 
and  meritorious  servants  never  work  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord, — and  yet  they  must  have  been  frequently  employ¬ 
ed,  for  his  house  was  as  smooth,  and  orderly,  and  clean, 
as  if  it  had  been  under  the  care  of  a  woman  on  trial  for 
a  wife,  or  a  whole  committee  of  experienced  and  fasti¬ 
dious  spinsters.  Of  his  well-ordered  house,  he  indeed 
made  no  boast ;  yet  it  was  surmised  that  he  felt  some 
little  pride  in  his  domestic  skill,  for  once  on  a  time  he 
exhibited  the  interior  of  his  abode  to  two  staid  ladies, 
and  said,  as  he  handed  them  out  of  the  house,  ‘  Now  you 
have  setui  how  Aveel  a  body  can  do  without  the  help  of 
that  captious  creature,  woman  !’ 

“  As  he  grew  old,  the  love  of  gain  grew  with  Gowden 
Gibbie  also,  and  became  a  passion  which,  like  the  ser¬ 
pent-rod  of  the  prophet,  devoured  all  other  feelings. 
Money  was  his  mistress,  nay,  his  goddess,  and  he  bowed 
himself  day  and  night  at  the  feet  of  this  golden  Dalilah. 
The  sound  of  silver  was  in  his  ears  far  sweeter  than 
music,  and  when  he  saw  gold,  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  he 
discoursed  of  its  value  and  of  its  uses  like  one  inspired. 
On  all  other  topics,  save  that  of  gain,  he  talked  calmly 
and  coldly,  but  on  it  he  was  rapt,  eloquent,  and  imagina¬ 
tive.  When  a  boy  at  scho(d,  he  loved  to  read  of  troy- 
weight,  by  which  silver  and  gold  were  weighed  ;  and, 
moreover,  he  thought  it  unfair  to  multiply  two  figures 
together,  without  producing  something,  and  boldly  se¬ 
ceded  from  Dilworth  and  Cocker,  and  said,  ‘  twice 
nought’s  one  !’  He  carried  the  same  poetic  principle  of 
increase  into  all  his  speculations. 

“  Yet  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  he  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  light  of  knowledge,  or  was  unacquainted  with  those 
stores  of  pleasure  and  information,  Avhich  the  geniuses  of 
his  country  had  accumulated.  He  was  a  lover  of  poetry, 
and  I  have  heard  him  repeat,  nay  chant,  with  visible 
emotion,  the  description  of  Susan  Pye,— 


‘  On  every  finger  she  wears  a  ring, 

On  her  middle  finger  she  has  three, 
With  as  much  gold  above  her  eye 
As  Avould  buy  a  bai'on’s  land  to  me.* 


He  would,  he  said,  that  the  country  »\varaed  with 
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sucli  meritorious  damsels  ;  but  where,  lie  enquired,  would 
be  fouud  such  windfalls,  except  in  song  ?” 

I^ord  Francis  Leveson  Gower — he  loves  to  hear  his 
own  name — has  given  some  dramatic  Sketches,  founded 
on  Victor  Hugo’s  tragedy  of  llernani,  and  written  in 
rhyme.  Those  who  support  the  “  noble  lord  ”  will  be 
very  much  pleased,  we  dare  say;  and  those  who  frown 
unpleasingly  on  his  muse  will  find  nothing  to  make  an 
alteration  in  their  opinion.  We  are  tempted,  however, 
to  quote  some  of  his  lines,  because  wc  think  they  display 
very  great  case  of  versitication — nothing  more,  ller¬ 
nani,  taken  into  favour  by  the  emperor,  is  casting  a  re¬ 
trospective  glance  on  his  fortunes — his  wife  standing 
by 

“  HERNANI. 

Why  should  I  bear  in  mind 
The  tatter’d  garments  that  I  leave  behind  ? 

In  mourning  to  my  palace  I  repair, 

An  angel  of  the  Lord  awaits  me  there. 

I  bid  the  fallen  column’s  shaft  aspire — 

On  my  ancestral  hearth  I  light  its  fire — 

I  ope  its  casements  to  the  wind,  which  sports 
’Mid  the  rank  herbage  of  its  grass-grown  courts— 

I  weed  that  herbage  from  the  creviced  stone, 

And  seat  my  house’s  honour  on  its  throne : 

My  king  restores  me  to  each  ancient  right — 

My  seat  in  council,  and  my  crest  in  fight. 

Come,  then,  in  blushing  beauty,  come,  my  bride. 

Lay  the  sad  memory  of  the  past  aside — 

That  past  is  all  unsaid,  unseen,  undone; 

I  start  afresh,  a  glorious  course  to  run. 

I  know  not  if  ’tis  madness  fires  my  breast — 

I  love  you — I  possess  you — and  am  blest ! 

DONNA  SOL. 

How  well,  upon  the  glossy  velvet’s  shade. 

This  collar  looks  I 

HERNANI. 

The  King  was  so  arrayed. 

DONNA  SOL. 

T  mark’d  him  not.  ’Tis  not  the  velvet’s  fold, 

’Tis  you  that  give  its  lustre  to  the  gold. 

Oh,  you  are  fit  to  be  the  order’s  chief! 

One  moment  yet — I  weep,  but  not  with  grief. 

One  little  moment,  to  Indulge  the  sight 
With  the  rich  beauty  of  the  summer  night. 

The  harp  is  silent,  and  the  torch  is  dim — 

Night  and  ourselves  together.  To  the  brim 
The  cup  of  our  felicity  is  filled. 

Kach  sound  is  mute — each  harsh  sensation  still’d. 

Dost  not  thou  think,  that  e’en,  while  nature  sleeps, 

Some  power  its  amorous  vigils  o’er  us  keeps? 

No  cloud  in  heaven  :  while  all  around  repose. 

Come  taste  with  me  the  fragrance  of  the  rose, 

Which  loads  the  night-air  with  its  musky  breath. 

While  all  around  is  still  as  nature’s  death. 

E’en  as  you  spoke— and  gentle  words  were  those 
Spoken  by  you — the  silver  moon  uprose. 

How  that  mysterious  union  of  a  ray, 

With  your  impassion’d  accents,  made  its  way 
Straight  to  my  heart !  I  could  have  wish’d  to  die 
In  that  pale  moonlight,  and  while  thou  wert  by. 

HERNANI. 

Thy  words  are  music,  and  thy  strain  of  love 
Is  borrow’d  from  the  choir  of  heaven  above. 

DONNA  SOL. 

Night  is  too  silent — darkness  too  profound. 

Ob,  for  a  star  to  shine,  a  voice  to  sound — 

To  raise  some  sudden  strain  of  music  now. 

Suited  to  night ! 

HERNANI. 

Capricious  girl !  your  vow 
W  as  pour’d  for  silence,  and  to  be  released 
From  the  throng’d  multitude  of  the  marriage  feast. 

DONNA  SOL. 

Yes ;  but  a  bird,  to  carol  in  the  held— 


A  nightingale,  in  moss  and  shade  conceal’d — 

A  distant  flute — for  music’s  stream  can  roll 
To  soothe  the  heart,  and  harmonize  the  soul — 

Oh,  ’twould  be  bliss  to  listen  !” 

In  a  word,  the  Club-Book  will  not  do.  The  authors 
of  the  Odd  Volume  outweigh  it  much  in  value. 


Lives  of  Eminent  British  Statesmen,  Vol.  I.  (  Lard- 
ner's  Cabinet  Cyclopccdia.  Part  XXL)  London. 
Longman  and  Co.  1831. 

The  idea  of  this  book  is  excellent.  Notwithstanding 
the  apologetical  tone  of  the  Editor,  and  the  objurgatory 
of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  we  are  inclined  to  carry  our 
admiration  so  far  as  to  think  it  an  advantage  that  the 
lives  arc  furnished  by  persons  of  different  political  per¬ 
suasions.  The  best  recipe  for  writing  a  biography— al¬ 
ways  supposing  the  author  to  be  an  able  man — is,  “  take 
your  favourite  hero.”  Let  each  writer  tell  his  tale  fairly 
and  candidly  as  he  can,  avowing  openly  his  opinions  anil 
prepossessions,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  his  misleading 
us.  Sensible  readers  will  know,  like  Locksley,  “  to  allow 
for  the  wind.” 

The  life  in  the  present  volume  most  to  our  taste  is  that 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  It  is 
composed  in  a  spirit  of  peace  and  good  will  to  all,  and 
seeks  to  palliate,  to  a  degree  which  seems  to  us  almost  ex¬ 
cessive,  the  moral  cowardice  which  made  More  and 
Erasmus  shrink  back  from  the  consequences  of  their  own 
bold  doctrines.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  this  is  admis¬ 
sible — in  the  case  of  the  sleek  and  selfish  Doctor  of  ilot- 
terdam  we  have  not  the  same  spirit  of  tolerance.  We  have 
not  forgotten  his  paltry  sneers  at  Luther — we  dare  not 
forgive  his  contemptible  conduct  towards  Ulrich  von 
Hutten.  At  the  same  time  we  can  appreciate  the  feci- 
1  ings  which  have  actuated  Sir  James — the  more  that  his 
conduct  throughout  life  has  been  the  reverse  of  what  he 
seeks  to  palliate. 

The  following  passage  shows  in  an  amiable  as  well  as 
an  imposing  light  the  independent  chai’acter  of  IMore. 
The  concluding  remark  is  worthy  of  his  distinguished 
biographer. 

“  The  scrupulous  and  delicate  integrity  of  More  (for 
so  it  must  be  called  in  speaking  of  that  age)  was  more 
clearly  shown  after  his  resignation,  than  it  could  have 
been  during  his  continuance  in  office.  One  Parnell  com¬ 
plained  of  him  for  a  decree  obtained  by  his  adversary 
Vaughan,  whose  wife  had  bribed  the  chancellor  by  a  gilt 
cup.  He  surprised  the  counsel  at  first,  by  owning  that 
he  received  the  cup  as  a  new-year’s  gift.  Lord  VV’^ilt- 
shire,  a  zealous  Protestant,  indecently,  but  prematurely, 
exulted.  ‘  Did  I  not  tell  you,  my  lords,’  said  he,  ‘  that 
you  would  find  this  matter  true  ?’ — ‘  But,  my  lords,’  re¬ 
plied  More,  ‘  hear  the  other  part  of  my  tale.  After 
having  drank  to  her  of  wine  with  which  my  butler  had 
filled  the  cup,  and  when  she  had  pledged  him,  he  restored 
it  to  her,  and  would  listen  to  no  refusal.*  When  IMrs 
Croker,  for  whom  he  had  made  a  decree  against  Lord 
Arundel,  came  to  him  to  request  his  acceptance  of  a  pair 
of  gloves,  in  which  were  contained  L.40  in  angels,  he 
told  her,  with  a  smile,  that  it  were  ill  manners  to  refuse 
a  lady’s  present ;  but  though  he  should  keep  the  gloves, 
he  must  return  the  gold,  which  he  enforced  her  to  re¬ 
ceive.  Gresham,  a  suitor,  sent  him  a  present  of  a  gilt 
cup,  of  which  the  fashion  pleased  him.  More  accepted 
!  it ;  but  would  not  do  so  till  Gresham  received  from  him 
another  cup  of  greater  value,  but  of  which  the  form  and 
workmanship  were  less  suitable  to  the  chancellor.  It 
would  be  an  indignity  to  the  memory  of  suchaman  to  quote 
i  these  facts  as  proofs  of  his  probity ;  but  they  may  be 
!  mentioned  as  specimens  of  the  simple  and  unforced  ho- 
I  nesty  of  one  who  rejected  improper  offers  with  all  the 
I  ease  and  pleasantry  of  common  courtesy.” 

i  The  quotation  we  ore  now  about  to  make,  has  great 
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(h'RTTiatic  tnitli.  hriiiSS  us  acquiiiiittMl  with  the  man¬ 
ners,  cTS  well  as  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
parties. 

‘‘  His  wife  Alice,  though  an  excellent  housewife,  yet 
ill  her  visits  to  the  Tower  liandled  his  inisfortimes  and 
his  scruples  too  roughly.  ‘  I^ike  an  ignorant,  and  some¬ 
what  worldly  woman,  she  bluntly  said  to  him,  “  IIow 
can  a  man  taken  for  wise,  like  you,  jilay  the  fool  in  this 
t^losc  filthy  prison,  when  you  might  be  abroad  at  your 
liberty,  if  you  would  but  do  as  the  bishops  have  done  ?”  ’ 
She  enlarged  on  his  fair  house  at  Chelsea,  ‘  his  library, 
‘^allerv,  garden,  and  orchanl,  together  with  the  company 
of  his  wife  and  children.’  lie  bore  with  kindness  in  its 
most  uTipleasing  form,  and  answered  her  cheerfully  after 
his  manner,  which  Avas  to  blend  religious  feelings  Avith 
«[uaintuess  and  liA^eliness.  ‘  Is  not  this  house  as  nigh 
heaven  as  mine  oavii  ?’  She  ansAvered  him  in  a  homely 
exclamation  of  contempt,  of  Avhich  the  origin  or  meaning 
cannot  noAv  be  ascertained,  ‘  TUbj  vcillc,  tilhj  vuUc,^  lie 
treated  her  harsh  language  as  a  Avholesome  exercise  for 
his  patience,  and  replied  Avith  equal  mildness,  though 
with  more  gravity,  ‘  Why  should  I  joy  in  my  gay  house, 
when  if  I  should  rise  from  the  grave  in  seven  years,  I 
should  not  fail  to  find  some  one  there  Avho  Avould  bid  me 
to  go  out  of  doors,  for  it  Avas  none  of  mine  ?’  It  Avas  not 
thus  that  his  Margaret  1  toper  conversed  or  corresponded 
Avith  him  during  his  confinement.  A  short  note  AVTitten 
to  her  a  little  Avhile  after  his  commitment,  Avith  a  coal 
(his  only  pen  and  ink)  begins,  ‘  Mine  own  good  daughter,’ 
and  is  closed  in  the  folloAving  fond  and  pious  Avords  : — 
‘  Written  Avith  a  coal,  by  your  tender  loving  father,  Avho 
ia  iiis  poor  prayers  forgetteth  none  of  you,  nor  your  babes, 
nor  your  good  husbands,  nor  your  father’s  shrewd  Avife 
neither.’  Shortly  after,  mistaking  the  sense  of  a  letter 
from  her,  Avhich  he  thought  advised  him  to  compliance, 
he  AVTote  a  letter  to  her  Avhicli  rebukes  her  supposed  pur- 
]K)se  with  the  utmost  vehemence  of  affection,  and  the 
deepest  regard  to  her  judgment.  ‘  I  hear  many  terrible 
things  towards  me  ;  but  they  all  never  touched  me,  never 
so  near,  nor  Avere  they  so  grievous  unto  me  as  to  see  you, 
my  Avell  beloved  child,  in  such  a  piteous  and  vehement 
manner,  labour  to  persuade  me  to  a  thing  Avhereof  I  have 
of*  jmre  necessity,  for  respect  unto  myne  owm  soul,  so 
often  given  you  so  precise  an  answer  before.  The  mat¬ 
ters  that  moA'e  my  conscience  I  have  sundry  times  shown 
you,  that  I  Avill  disclose  them  to  no  one.’  Margaret’s 
reply  Avas  Avorthy  of  herself.  She  acquiesces  in  his  ‘  faith¬ 
ful  and  delectable  letter,  the  faithful  messenger  of  his 
Virtuous  mind,’  and  almost  rejoices  in  his  victory  over  all 
earthborn  cares.  She  concludes  tlius  : — ‘  Your  own  most 
loving  obedient  daughter  and  bedesAA^oman,  Margaret 
Uoper,  Avlio  desireth  above  all  Avorldly  things  to  be  in 
John  Wood’s  stede  to  do  you  some  service.’  This  John 
Y  ood  Avas  the  scrA’ant  permitted  to  attend  Sir  Thomas 
-More  in  the  ToAver.  After  another  interval,  hoAVCA'er, 
pity  preA\ailed  so  far  as  to  obtain  the  king’s  license  for 
^largaret  Roper  to  resort  to  him  in  the  ToAver.  It  Avould 
be  blamable  to  seek  for  bad  motives  in  the  case  of  somer- 
ciliil  an  alleviation  of  punishment. 

“  On  lier  first  visit,  after  gratefully  performing  their 
aercustnmed  deA'otions,  his  first  care  Avas  to  soothe  her 
atllicted  heart  by  the  assurance  that  he  saw  no  cause  to 
reckon  himself  in  worse  ease  there  than  in  his  oavii  house. 
On  another  occasion,  he  asked  her  hoAV  (^ueen  Anne  di<l. 

In  faith,  father,’  said  she,  ‘never  better.’—*  Never  bet¬ 
ter,  Megg  !  ([noth  he  ;  ‘  alas  !  IMegg,  it  pitieth  me  to 
remember  into  Avhat  misery,  poor  soul,  she  shall  shortly 
come.’  ” 


Sir  James  s  summary  of  liis  Iiero’s  character  is  at  once 
beautiful  and  just. 

“  Of  all  men  nearly  perfect,  .Sir  'riiomas  More  had, 
ptM’liaps,  the  <  learest  marks  of  indiA'i<lual  (diaracter.  His 
I’ecaliarities,  though  distinguishing  him  from  all  others, 
were  yet  Avithheld  from  growing  into  moral  faujts.  It 


is  not  enough  to  say  of  him  that  he  Avas  unaffected,  thjAt 
he  AA’^as  natural,  that  he  Avas  simple  ;  so  the  larger  part 
of  truly  great  men  ha\'e  been.  Rut  there  is  something 
homespun  in  More  Avliich  is  common  to  him  Avith  scarcely 
any  other,  and  Avhich  gives  to  all  his  faculties  and  quali¬ 
ties  the  appearance  of  being  the  native  growth  of  the 
soil.  The  homeliness  of  his  pleasantry  purifies  it  from 
show.  He  AA’alks  on  the  scaffold  clad  only  in  his  house¬ 
hold  goodness.  The  unrefined  benignity  Avith  Avhich  he 
ruled  his  patriarchal  dwelling  at  Chelsea,  enabled  him  to 
look  on  the  axe  Avithout  being  disturbed  by  feeling  hatred 
for  the  tyrant.  This  quality  bound  together  his  genius 
and  learning,  his  eloquence  and  fame,  Avith  hivS  homely 
and  daily  duties,  bestOAving  a  genuineness  on  all  his  good 
qualities,  a  dignity  on  the  most  ordinary  offices  of  life, 
and  an  accessible  familiarity  on  the  virtues  of  a  hero  and 
a  martyr,  Avhich  silences  cA'cry  suspicion  that  his  excel¬ 
lences  Avere  magnified. 

“  He  thus  simply  performed  great  acts,  and  uttered 
great  thoughts,  because  they  Avere  familiar  to  his  great 
soul.  The  charm  of  this  inborn  and  homebred  character 
seems  as  if  it  Avould  have  been  taken  off  by  polish.  It  is 
this  household  character  Avhich  relieves  our  notion  of 
him  from  vagueness,  and  diA'ests  perfection  of  that  gene¬ 
rality  and  coldness  to  Avhich  the  attempt  to  paint  a  per¬ 
fect  man  is  so  liable. 

“  It  will  naturally,  and  A'ory  strongly,  excite  the  regret 
of  the  good  in  every  age,  that  the  life  of  this  best  of  men 
should  haA'e  been  in  the  poAver  of  him  Avho  Avas  rarely 
surpassed  in  Avdekedness.  Rut  the  execrable  Henry  AA'as 
the  means  of  draAving  forth  the  magnanimity,  the  forti¬ 
tude,  and  the  meekness  of  More.  Had  Henry  been  a 
just  and  merciful  monarch,  avc  should  not  have  knoAvii 
the  degree  of  excellence  to  Avhich  human  nature  is  capable 
of  ascending.  Catholics  ought  to  see  in  More  that  mild¬ 
ness  and  candour  arc  the  true  ornaments  of  all  modes  of 
faith.  Protestants  ought  to  be  taught  humility  and 
charity  from  this  instance  of  tiie  Avisest  and  best  of  men 
falling  into,  Avhat  they  deem,  the  most  fatal  errors.  All 
men,  in  the  fierce  contests  of  contending  factions,  should, 
from  such  an  example,  learn  the  wisdom  to  fear  lest  in 
their  most  hated  antagonist  they  may  strike  doAvn  a  Sir 
Thomas  More ;  for  assuredly  virtue  is  not  so  narroAv  as 
to  be  confined  to  any  party;  and  avc  Iiua'c,  in  the  case  of 
More,  a  signal  example  tliat  the  nearest  approach  to  per¬ 
fect  excellence  does  not  exempt  men  from  mistakes  Avhich 
Ave  may  justly  deem  mischievous.  It  is  a  pregnant  proof, 
that  Ave  should  bcAvare  of  hating  men  for  their  opinions, 
or  of  adopting  their  doctrines  because  avc  love  and  vene¬ 
rate  their  virtues.” 

In  conclusion,  avc  Inwc  only  to  repeat  that  the  idea  of 
this  work  is  excellent,  and  that  if  the  execution  match  it, 
the  LiA^es  of  Kmiiient  Statesmen  Avill  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  the  Cyclopajdia.  Dr  Dionysius 
says,  in  his  advertisement,  “  The  liteniry  contributors 
being  persons  Avho  cannot  be  dictated  to,  nor  required  to 
modify  the  expression  of  their  opinions  so  as  to  adapt 
them  to  the  vieAvs  of  others,” — which  Ave  take  to  amount 
to  a  confession  that  he  has  another  class  of  writers  em¬ 
ployed  upon  his  work.  Why  has  he,  Avheii  he  can  com¬ 
mand  the  best  ?  why  does  he  kiss  the  scullion,  Avhen  he 
might  have  the  mistress  ?  Recause  it  is  cheaper.  His 
Cyclopajdia  is  like  Nebuchadnezzar’s  image,  partly  of 
brass,  partly  of  clay.  He  gives  us  one  volume — good, 
had,  or  indifferent — Avith  a  thundering  name  before  it, 
and  then  palms  off  half-a-dozen  Avhich  no  publisher  bold¬ 
ing  his  reputation  at  three  farthings  value  Avould  dare  to 
publish.  Nor  is  this  the  only  piece  of  quackery  he  has 
been  guilty  of.  His  “  Cabinet  Library”  is  but  a  name, 
a  mask  under  Avbich  to  foist  two  volumes  monthly  upon 
the  public  insteail  of  one.  It  grapples  Avith  no  subject 
Avhich  might  not  have  found  a  place  in  the  design  of  the 
Cyclopedia,  and  bad  though  its  general  execution  be,  it 
is  not  Avorse  than  that  of  a  round  dozen  of  volumes  which 
have  there  found  a  place, 
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The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review.  No.  XV.  July  1831.  belonged  to  him,  to  a  noble  courtesy  of  deportment,  and 
London.  Treuttel,  Wurtz,  and  Co.  conciliating  suavity  of  manner.  But  these  amiable  qua. 

lilies  were  accompanied  by  a  fixed  unity  of  purpose, 

“  Vires  acquirit  cundo”— the  Foreign  Quarterly  im-  parliamentary  debate  his  sole  view  was  to  get  the  busU 
proves  upon  us  every  number.  The  present  fasciculus  „ess  done.  Unless  he  knew  that  a  reply  was  requisite 
contains ;  from  h  ranee,  Flassan’s  History  of  the  Con-  carrying  his  measure,  he  would  bear  any  taunt  or 
gress  of  Vienna,  giving  the  reviewer  an  opportunity  of  misrepresentation,  the  case  always  excepted  of  an  attack 
elucidating  the  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain, — the  upon  his  personal  honour,  of  which  he  was  tenderly  jea. 
History  of  French  municipal  law  under  the  Romans,  lous. 

and  the  three  first  dynasties, — a  philosophical  history  of  In  like  manner,  when  arranging  with  able  and  wary 

IT,  .  I.*.  .1  .-1  •  t*  T.’  1  .  • 


Historical  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Hourho)u  Vol.  II. 
(Lai'dner's  Cabinet  Library.  Fart  VII.)  Loudon. 
Longman  and  Co.  1831. 

Having  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  previous  volume 


mare,  rrom  Oermany,  ^jenienscniager  s  i^ite  ana  v\ri-  those  objects  alone. 

tings, — Niebuhr’s  Roman  History, — and  the  Low  Ger-  «  I3ut  his  demeanour  of  high  society  and  captivating 
man  Language  and  Literature,  brom  Spain,  a  mass  of  manners,  led  to  an  intimacy  with  the  allied  monarchs, 
valuable  moral  statistics.  Irom  Russia,  and  other  Sola-  which,  perhaps,  involved  him  in  an  apparent  participa- 
vonian  lands,  the  Romances  of  Bulgarin, — and  Lettish  tion  in  schemes  not  entirely  consistent  Avith  the  policy 
Popular  Poetry.^  Ihe  instructive  and  the  amusing  re-  Qf  pngland.  Flis  urbanity  forbade  the  expression,  and, 
Jieve  each  other  in  fine  harmony.  It  is  difficult,  where  perhaps,  his  indifference  to  all  but  his  own  purposes 
all  is  good,  to  fix  upon  the  best — our  favourable  opinion,  forbade  even  the  entertainment,  of  an  objection  to  proceed- 
however,  preponderates  towards  the  review  of  Niebuhr,  of  which  he  ought  not  to  have  approved.  This  in- 

Avhich  is  conceived  in  a  philosophical  spirit  akin  to  the  difference,  probably,  was  increased  by  the  absence  of  his- 
original.  ^  It  is,  however,  from  the  article  entitled  “  bo-  torical  recollections  and  of  speculative  plans  of  policy, 
reign  Policy  of  England,”  that  we  have  selected  our  spe-  13^^  we  affirm,  that  it  never  led  him  to  compliment  away 
cimen  of  the  number.  The  character  there  drawn  of  interests  of  England,  while  it  assuredly  kept  in  good 
I.ord  Castlereagh  is  the  only  one  we  have  met  Avith  humour  the  allies,  Avhom  it  was  desirable  to  conciliate.” 
Avhich,  in  the  most  distant  degree,  approaches  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal.  V.-  rr' ■  ■■  ■■  ; 

“  A  foreigner  at  once  impartial  and  well-informed  as  ^  ,  rr  ^  ^  1  1  tr 

to  English  affairs  is  not  easily  to  be  found.  We,  speak-  IJ^foncal  Memoirs  of  the  House  oj  Bourbon  \  ol.  II. 

iiig  as  Englishmen,  and  with  reference  to  English  inte-.  i^rdners  Cabinet  L^rary.  Part  \  II.)  Loudon, 
rests,  affirm  that  Lord  Castlereagh,  placed  in  a  situation  Longman  and  Co.  1831. 

of  importance  and  difficulty  such  as  few  English  mini-  Having  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  previous  volume 
sters  have  filled,  did,  faithfully  and  prudently,  his  duty  someAvhat  in  detail,  and  finding  nothing  in  the  present 
to  England.  Lord  Castlereagh  was  meritorious,  in  a  to  alter  the  judgment  Ave  then  formed  of  the  design  and 
degree  not  sufficiently  knoAvn,  in  bringing  the  Avar  to  a  execution  of  the  Avork,  Ave  see  no  necessity  for  making 
successful  conclusion.  Among  the  sovereigns  and  com-  many  words  about  it.  The  reader  Avill  have  the  good- 
manders  Avith  Avhom  he  was  associated,  some,  either  not  ness  to  turn  back  to  page  17  of  the  present  volume  of 
possessing  sufficient  energy  and  decision  of  character,  or  the  Journal,  and  hold  Avhat  is  there  said  for  repeated, 
feeling  too  little  zeal  for  the  cause,  wavered  at  important  A  feAv  extracts  Avill  serA^e  our  jiresent  turn.  First  comes 
moments,  AA'hen  nothing  but  the  judicious  management  the  etymology  of  a  word  Avhich  has  made  noise  enough 
of  Lord  Castlereagh  persuaded  them  to  move.  Having  of  late  years  : 
the  unbomjded  confidence  of  his  king  and  of  his  col-  p^.,; 

eagues  .n  the  cabinet,  he  was  enabled  to  speak  for  Eng-  countenance,  with  a  mild  ai.daa 

land,  in  a  tone  torcible  through  the  character  ot  the  affable  character,  much  wit,  agreeable  and  varied  talents, 
^untry,  and  influential  through  h.s  own  persuasiveness,  knowledge  tolerably  extensive  for  a  man  of  his  rank, 
\Ve  speak  advisedly  in  saymg,  that  he  did  important  ser-  on  many  accounts,  merits  none  on  that 

vice  to  his  country  and  the  alliance,  of  which  his  own  Corrupted  in  his  youth  bv  the  Abb^ 

pnerosity  has  intercepted  and  suppressed  the  praise,  lie  D^^^ois,  his  sub-preceptor,  he  surrounded  himself,  as  siw 
has  perinitted  transactions  to  be  characterised  as  mstance^  came  to  the  regency,  with  men  and  women  » bo 

ot  blundering  and  heedle^  dip  omacy,  which  were  in  inclination  for  debauchery.  It  was  then 

truth  prudent,  skilful,  and  productive  of  great  results,  courtiers  who  directed  or  imitated  thispiin« 

lie  could  not  have  illustrated  his  own  merits  without  appellation  of  roues,  or  persons  who  deservel 

betraying  the  vacill.ation  ot  others,  and  he  chivalrously  won 

bore  the  blame  which  their  timidity  deserved.  \Ve  be-  abandoned  characters,  who  were  proud  of  ti.eir 

licve  this  to  be  the  history  of  the  Russian  Dutch  Loan,  j  cavity,  and  sold  to  the  eiiemiesof  the  state  their  intlu- 
»  liie  luHuence  which  the  character  of  Lord  Castle-  the  mind  of  the  regent.  This  prince  gave  to 

reagh  had  upon  the  public  events  of  his  time,  induces  us  ^bove  appellation  another  sense ;  his  rouds  were,  iu 

to  bestow  upon  it  a  lew  more  words.  He  was  a  singu-  estimation,  persons  who  would  suffer  themselves  tobe 

lar  and  remarkable  man.  He  had  more,  and  he  wanted  ,„„rc  just, 

more,  of  the  qualifications  of  a  statesman  and  orator,  .  meaning  which  it  now  bears.  » 

than  any  man  ot  equal  emmence.  He  was  greatly  deh-  ,oucs; 

cient  in  knowledge.  He  had  not  studied  history,  and  actresses,  the  duchesses,  the  dancers,  the  princesses, 
he  had  not  supplied  its  place  by  abstract  political  science.  ^  ,  participated  i« 

In  one  sense  he  had  no  principles ;  he  had  no  hxed  ru  es  profligacy,  and  almost  all  filled  an  employment  infa- 
of  conduct,  drawn  from  experience,  or  suggested  by  consisted  in  seek- 

theory.  It  was  partly  owing  to  these  defects,  that  he  rocuring  for  the  sultan  new  victims  of  bis 

Avas  singularly  iree  from  prejudice.  He  could  see  AVith  i^vurv  ” 

precision  and  acuteness  of  observation  the  object  of  his  ’  . 

present  policy,  and  he  Avould  pursue  it  by  all  the  means  Next  comes  as  fearful  a  picture  of  u  dcpraA’ed  an 

likely  to  be  successful.  Though  referred  to  no  systema-  tinted  mind  as  Ave  huA'e  met  Avith  in  the  course  of  0 
tic  rule,  those  means  Avere  generally  successful ;  as  his  reading. 

oratory,  though  neither  classical  nor  even  grammatical,  “  To  indulge  the  perverted  imagination  of  Louis 
Avas  eminently  persuasive.  This  poAver  of  persuasion  he  a  body  of  men,  skilfully  organized,  composed  of  sevei 
UAved  to  the  chivalrous  bravery  and  sense  of  honour  which  thousand  agents  of  all  grades,  Avorked  night  and 
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urchin  as  one  could  get  intoa  thundering  passion  with  every 
five  minutes,  and  love  it  the  better  the  moment  the  fit 
was  over.  Flying  with  the  most  incorrigible  audacity  I 
from  one  trick  to  another — coaxing  papa,  and  threatening 
vengeance  on  the  aunt  with  one  breath— teasing  and  | 
pleasing  at  the  same  moment.  Long  may  we  enjoy  the 
character  on  the  stage,  and  very  long  may  we  be  a  stranger 
to  any  house  where  it  is  an  inmate.  Gardiner’s  Tag 
was  worthy  of  all  praise. 

Alfred. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

A  SKETCH. 

Bij  Thomas  Tod  Sioddarl. 

A  SANCTUARY  of  the  mountain, 

Where  the  fancy  of  a  fountain 
Innocently  led 

The  infant  stream  o’er  its  tuneful  bed  ; 

And  it  hymn’d  below  the  bank  of  flowers, 
Like  to  one  in  his  gayest  hours. 

Too  full  of  gladness  not  to  show 

The  sacred  thoughts  that  breathed  below. 

As  softly  as  the  dews  that  wet 
The  blue  bloom  of  the  violet. 

Or  hang  on  the  rim  of  its  vernal  leaf. 

Till  they  drop  like  tears  of  grief 
On  the  coils  of  moss,  that  spread 
Under  its  mysterious  bed — 

So  softly,  the  light  footfall  presses 
Of  a  gentle  girl — her  tresses 
Vesting  her  celestial  features. 

As  if  she  were  child  to  holier  creatures 
Than  spring  to  their  lamented  doom, — 

A  troublous  life  and  a  noiseless  tomb  ! 

Rut  such  she  teas — how  soft !  how  pure ! 
There  is  a  dream  that  I  endure, 

Returns  the  vision  to  my  brow — 

Herself  is  wildly  alter’d  now  ! 

I  saw  her  after — when  and  where  ? 

Ill  the  crowded  street,  by  the  midnight  glare 
Of  lamps,  that  fell  on  a  thing  of  sadness  ; 
Shame  had  buried  all  her  gladness. 

Yet  outward  she  w’as  fair, — too  fair 
That  witching  and  voluptuous  air  ! — 

Too  strangely  mark’d  with  bitter  mirth, 
That  yielded  to  the  sudden  birth 
Of  a  wild,  remorseful  start. 

And  told  the  ruin  of  a  heart ! 


A  MIDNIGHT  SKETCH. 

By  WiUiam  Wilson, 

The  night  is  cauld,  the  fire  is  out. 

The  wind  has  blawn  awa  the  cloot 
I  stappit  in  aneath  the  door 
To  stem  its  bitter  bite  and  roar. 

That  broken  pane  has  loot  the  blast 
Rlaw  out  my  winkin’  lamp  at  last. 

An’  left  me  i*  the  midnight  gloom, 

Wi’  eerie  thoughts  and  aumry  toom. 

The  sea  is  soiichin’  deep  and  loud, 

The  masts  are  wavin’  like  a  wood 
O’  leafless  trees,  whose  sobbings  seem 
Like  drowning  seamen’s  anguish’d  scream* 


The  moon  is  strugglin’  through  the  lift. 
Like  bark  upon  the  deep  adrift, — 

Now  seen — and  now  the  bick’ring  clouds 
Wi’  deathlike  pall  her  beauty  shrouds. 

Hark  !  how  the  kirkbell’s  drowsy  boom 
(’omes  knelling  through  the  mirky  gloom. 
An’  now  ’tis  husifd  hark  !  there  again. 
It  rings  aboon  the  wind  an’  rain. 

Iligli  ower  tlie  craigs  wi’  deafenin’  dash. 
The  big  waves  hurry,  crash  on  crash. 

Till  a’  the  house,  though  on  a  rock. 

Is  quakin’  in  the  awsoine  shock. 

Lord  of  the  sea !  amid  the  stoure 
Of  Nature’s  stormy  revel  hour, 

Rciieath  thy  shelterin’  Aving  I’ll  creep. 
And  lay  me  down  in  peace  to  sleep. 

Yea,  strong  in  confidence.  I’ll  cower 
Reneatli  thy  mighty  arm  of  power  ; 

And  hope  the  coinin’  morn  will  smile 
Aw’a’  the  wrathful  night’s  turmoil. 


LINES  OX  SAILING  PAST  CASTLE  TOWARD. 

INSCKIilEI)  TO  KIRKMAN  ITNLAV,  ESQ. 

The  scenery  stealoth  like  a  quiet  dream 
Upon  my  soul,  Avhilc  jicnsively  I  bend 
O’er  the  swift  vessel’s  side,  and  catch  the  air 
Of  summer,  breathing  from  the  glassy  Avave. 

Tavo  mansions  *  rise  on  yonder  sun-bright  land— 
One  ruinous,  and  cowering  ’neath  the  AA’eight 
Of  years,  and  Avith  their  mossy  mantle  hoar — 

The  other  stately  in  its  youthful  pride. 

And  smiling  at  decay.  In  them  seem  met 
The  ancient  and  the  modern  days  together — 
Emblem  of  him,  A;\dio  Avondrously  combines 
The  now  out-dated  nobleness  of  mind. 

Of  Avhich  the  minstrel  in  yon  roofless  pile 
Sang  to  the  harp  of  chivalry, — Avith  all 
The  shoAvy  graces  and  accomplishments 
AVliich  mark  these  latter  times. 

Long  may  he  feel 

The  many  charms  of  that  secluded  scene — 

The  lonely  mystery  of  its  mountain  tops — 

Its  ever-moving  seas— its  murmuring  Avoods — 

Its  grey  memorials — and  its  nearer  sights 
Of  nature,  Avhich  his  taste  hath  beautified. 

W’hat  dreamlike  came— dreamlike  hath  pass’d  aAva} 
And  far  before  me  the  blue  Highlands  frown. 

R - 


♦  Tlio  juicieiit  castle  of  Toward,  once  the  residence  of  tli 
Laments,  and  the  modern  one,  built  by  Kirknian  Finlay,  Esq ,  d* 
present  proprietor  of  the  estate. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


A  PAMPHLET  on  the  (political)  poAver  of  the  press,  is  announce 
!»y  W.  Jerdan. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  (embracing  nearly  sixty  ycai*')  ^ 
the  late  Mr  Roscoe,  are,  we  learn,  in  preparation  for  the  prt’c: 
by  some  of  the  members  of  bis  family. 

The  author  of  “  Sydenham”  is  about  to  publish  a  sequel  to  th^ 
story  under  the  title  of  “  Alice  Paiilet.” 

The  second  volume  of  St  John’s  “  Lives  of  celebrated  Travc 
lers,”  forming  the  elcventli  part  of  tin*  National  Library,  Avill  1) 
piibiislied  the  first  of  September,  ('ooper’s  “  Last  of  the  Molj' 
c  ans,”  forming  the  sixth  number  of  the  Standard  Novels,  AA’iHD 
issued  immediately. 

Cooper  (the  American)  has  a  Venetiau  story  in  the  press,  to  I 
called  “  The  Dravo 


WEEKLY  REGISTER  OF  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 


pierce  Ei^aii  announces  “  Reniinisconees  of  PHliston.” 

Apfroecn  Magazine. — We  liave  more  than  once  had  oerasion 
to  recommend  this  periodical  as  the  best  provincial  publication  of 
the  kind  we  have  known.  The  present  number  is  of  a  very  su¬ 
perior  character.  The  essay  on  “  The  System  of  Puffing,”  and 
the  “  Extracts  from  the  note-book  of  a  Traveller  in  Russia,  by 
the  Translator  of  Ivan  Vejeeghen,”  would  do  credit  to  any  literary 
^vork.  “  A  day  among  the  hills,”  and  “  On  Horsemanship,”  are 
tine  dashing  articles.  It  is  evident  that  Aberdeen  has  niatt*rials 
for  such  a  work,  and  that  in  Lewis  Smith  she  has  one  who  knows 
how  to  make  the  most  of  them. 

London. _ Our  monthlies  contain  about  the  usual  infusion  of 

(rood,  bad,  and  indifferent.  The  AV/e  Monthltf  has  an  extadlcnt 
and  extremely  just  sketch  entithnl,  “  .Stanley  in  Ireland.”  There  is 
also  a  story  of  the  “  Plague  at  Constantinople,”  from  the  same 
pen  that  lately  laid  bare  to  us  all  the  dreary  horrors  of  “  Ouarau- 
tinc.”  Next  in  nnu  itare  “  My  Aunt’s  Request,”  and  “  .Scenes  near 
the  Five  Waters.”  A  delicately  engraved  jiortrait  of  the  author  of 
“  Tremaine,”  adorns  the  number.— If  the  portrait  of  I-ord  Jcdin 
Russell  in  Fraser's  is  not  a  likeness,  it  ougdit  to  be.  “  Ensign  ()’- 
Donaghue’s  First  Love”  is  good,  and  so  is  the  second  of  Galt’s 
“  American  Traditions,” — Tin*  Kni>'lisltman  has  laid  itself  upon 
the  right  tack  now,  and  will  go  snoringly  throiigh  the  high  seas. 
The  number  of  articb*s  contained  in  the  present  number  by  men 
of  acknowledged  talent — by  lOlia,  tlie  author  of  Atherton, 
Knowles,  Pringle,  Hunt,  Raniin,  Clare,  Mrs  Norton,  and  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Scenes  in  Poland— is  too  great  to  admit  of  our  specifying  all. 
Sot  is  it  m*cessary— for  what  chndly  pleases  us  in  the  pres(*nt  num¬ 
ber  is  the  decided  resumption  of  its  orignnal  De  Foeish  character, 
which  it  seemed  inclined  to  lay  aside.  We  foresee  that  we  shall 
often  differ  with  the  EugUshmaa^  luit  in  all  fairness  and  friendli¬ 
ness.  Elia  is  excellent— himself  as  in  the  olden  time.  Tlie  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  engraved  illustrations  is  judicious.  Moxon  and  Ken¬ 
nedy  against  the  field ! — Tlu‘  Mefrnpolifau  contains  a  sensible  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  a 
continuation  of  James  Montgomery’s  twaddle,  (Uititled,  “  A  Re¬ 
trospect  of  Literature.”  A  more  persevering  string  of  old  wife- 
isins  and  schoolboyisms  it  has  never  fallen  to  our  lot  to  read. 
“  Will  the  line  lengthen  to  the  crack  of  doom  ?”  The  “  Anec. 
ilotes  of  Abornethy”  are  excellent ;  so  is  “  The  life  of  a  .Sailor,” 
and  “The  Pach.'i  of  many  tales,” — La  Belle  Assemhlee  I  dulcet 
halcyon  vision!  ^vhat  were  this  world  without  thee  'i  But  cousin 
Janet  has  just  called  for  th(*e,  and  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  re¬ 
viewing  without  reading. 

Liverpool. — The  judges  have  not  yet  decided  in  favour  of  any 
of  the  competitors  for  the  <*xecution  of  Huskisson’s  monument. 
— .\t  the  late  meeting  of  the  Floral  and  Horticultural  .Society,  the 
display  of  carnations  was  m(»st  sumptuous.  The  Harmonic  band 
was  in  attendance,  and  the  company  numerous  and  splendid. — Mr 
.Stanfield,  author  of  the  Oral  System  of  teaching  English  gram¬ 
mar,  delivered  an  excellent  lecture,  explanatory  of  his  views,  at 
the  opening  of  his  course  in  the  Mechanics’  Institute. — A  Mr 
S’iimpson  has  opened  a  Mecbanii’al  and  Pictun'sque  Theatre  of 
Arts  at  the  Liverpool  Theatre, — A  meeting  was  held  on  Monday 
last  at  the  King’s  Arms,  to  take  into  consideration  the  best  inea- 
''iires  for  ensuring  the  speedy  er<‘ction  of  a  monunuMit  to  Roscoe. 
Hcrnard  Barton  has  dedicated  tin*  following  sonnet  to  his  me¬ 
mory  : — 

“  Friend  of  my  Parents!  and  what  stronger  claim 
To  honour  and  to  love  than  this  had  won. 

Enforced  by  generous  friendship  t(uvard  tlieir  son  ; — 
Although  thy  justly  vimerated  name 
Needs  not  my  humble  tribute  to  its  fame. 

Not  to  award  such,  now  thy  course  hath  run, 

L'nmindfiil  of  a  debt  with  life  begun — 

Might  well  suffuse  my  cheek  with  cons4*ious  shame. 

('an  I  forget,  when  first  I  strove  to  climb 
Parnassus’  hill,  how  thy  inspiring  praise* 

With  kind  indulgence*  crejwn’el  my  earlie*r  lays  ; 

And  gave  me*  grenind  te>  he»pe  my  gift  e»f  rhyme*. 

By  taste  e'orree‘te*d,  anel  matureel  by  time*. 

Might  yet  bear  fruit  to  live  in  afteu*  elays,’?” 

n  rrnn  a  Correspoialent.) — The  gobl  medal,  given  by  the* 

Institut  ele  Lraiie-e*,”  elivisiem  “  InseTiptiems  and  Re*lles  Le*ttres,” 
i.is  beem  awarele*d  to  (ieneral  Ainslie,  fe)r  his  “  Illustrations  e>f 
t  le  Anglo-L  rene*h  (.4iinage*.”  'J'he  Freue*li  papers,  gre*at  aele*pt.s  in 
>pe>graphic.al  e*rre»r,  have  eleme*  what  in  them  lies  !«>  rob  the 
general  of  his  fair  fame,  by  printing  “  Ainsworth  ”  inste‘ael  of 
m^  le.  Phe  Guizeet  administration  eTe*ate*el  an  “  Iiopee-teer-fie*. 
ae  ra  of  Historieail  Monume*nts,”  be'tbre  its — re'^iguatiou  ;  ami  the 
‘>Jhce  has  be*en  bestowed  upon  M.  L.ielovie-  \'ilet,  an  ae  tive*  young 
•nail,  about  :IU  years  of  age*.  e*xtreme.ly  well  inloniieMl,  a  z.*alous 
•*ntiqiianan,  and  compe*tent  in  e*verv  re-pe*e  t  tee  e  arrv  the  inte*n. 
|•'ms  of  government  into  executiem.  I  lis  superintendence*  extends 
•I'eif  over  all  remains  ed  antiepiity,  as  xvell  Celtie-,  (iallic,  Re>. 

Df  the*  middle  age*s,  e*ce  lesiastical  eer  baronial. 
IS  ns  duty  to  take  charge  of,  and  protect  the*in  from  the  ruth- 


le'ss  hand  of  time,  and  the  equally  ruthless  haml  of  me»eh*rn  Van¬ 
dalism  ;  and  to  report  on  their  state  te»  the  geivernment,  which 
aftbrds  the  sums  necessary  for  their  preservation  if  crown  prei- 
perty,  or  contributes  proportionally  for  this  praiseworthy  pur¬ 
pose  if  they  belong  to  corporations  or  individuals.  'Flu*  inspector- 
general  has  appointed  inspectors  of  departments  and  sub-iu. 
spectors  of  districts,  which  latter  correspond  with  him  through 
the  former.  He  has  recommended  that,  in  addition  to  tin*  sums 
expended'  upon  the  preservation  of  monuments  above  ground, 
something  should  be  contributed  towards  a  more  systematic  jiro- 
secutiou  of  the  search  for  those  Roman  antiquities  which  are 
daily  turned  up  in  every  part  of  France.  Vilet  has  sent  me  his 
report  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works.  It  is  remarkably  w»‘U 
drawn  up,  and  full  of  interest. — I  should  rejoice  to  learn  tliat  aii 
appointment  similar  to  this  had  been  made  in  (in*at  Britain,  but 
what  can  be  hoped  when  all  the  numerous  ministers  that  have  so 
rapidly  succeeded  each  other  of  late  years,  have  allowed  the  mag¬ 
nificent  column,  Pompey’s  Pillar,  to  remain  unclaimed  and  expo¬ 
sed  to  injury,  for  nearly  fifteen  years  after  the  Bey  of  Egypt  had 
made  a  present  of  it  to  the  King  of  England!  Surely  om*  of  our 
numerous  men-of-war  might  have  been  spared  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  it  to  our  shores. — Our  light-headed  neighbours  are  mon* 
provident.  A  similar  gift  was  made  ten  mouths  ago  to  France, 
and  .already  a  proper  vessel  and  scientific  workmen  are  at  Alex¬ 
andria  etfecting  its  removal. — Are  we  to  have  a  cenotaph  to  Nju 
pier  of  Merchiston,  near  those  of  Stewart  and  Playfair,  on  the 
Calton  Hill  ?  If  placed  there,  1  will  gladly  la*  my  five  guineas. — . 
[What  has  become  of  the  proposed  monument  to  Thomas  Brown  ? 
There  are  enough  of  worthy  inhabitants  for  our  city  of  the  deail 
But  the  living  are  apathetic.  E,  L.  ,/.] 

Bm.GirM. — The  Revolution  in  B(*lgium  has,  like  that  in  France, 
been  a  most  calamitous  event  for  literature,  whatev<*r  may  be  its. 
ultimate  political  benefit.  V’ery  few  works  of  any  importauci* 
have  appeared  since  its  commencement. — As  may  onsily  be  sup¬ 
posed,  several  books  have  been  written  on  the  events  of  the 
Revolution.  There  are  two  of  them  which  de.serve  to  be  men. 
tioned,  rather  ou  account  of  the  authors  than  of  tin*  works 
themselves.  The  first  of  them,  Lcs  (luatres  Jnuruves  de  Bruxelles^ 
(I  vol.  Hvo,)  written  by  tin*  famous  general.  Van  Halen,  who 
has  been  d4*nouuced  in  the  Memoirs  of  Marshal  Sm  het,  as  guilty 
of  forgery,  treason,  and  desertion,  in  .Spain.  'J'his  sann*  person, 
after  iiavingbeencommander-in-chii*fof  all  the  troops  of  Belgium, 
was  a  second  time  accused  of  treason,  and  trii'd  judicially.  'Fin* 
S4*cond  work,  entitled.  Precis  des  Openttiaus  Milifaires  pendant 
les  Qnatre  Memorahles  Journees  de  Septemhre^  is  writt(*u  by  a 
species  of  Gil  Bias,  whose  adventures  would  afford  materials  for  a 
romance  of  some  interest.  Educated  for  the  military  service.  In* 
abandoned  it  for  a  paltry  situation  in  tin*  civil  .service  at  Osteinl, 
urged  by  motives  which  it  is  not  quite  couveuieiit  to  disi'lose.  A 
whale  haiipeniiig  tola*  stranded  on  that  <‘oast.  In*  lontrive^I  Id 
purchase  it,  without  any  one  kno\viug  where  (In*  money  cann* 
from;  he  then  set  up  a  carriagi*  with  two  hor.^^es,  kept  several 
servants,  and  made  a  prodigious  noise  in  Imth  East  and  West 
Flanders.  Soon  afterwards,  his  resources  failing  him.  In*  4leter- 
mined  on  making  a  tour  with  his  whale  ;  In*  pro«‘<‘eded  to  Paris, 
where  he  gained  a  great  deal  of  money,  got  into  debt,  obtainetl 
the  decoration  of  the  I.egion  of  Honour— God  knows  how,  and 
was  pn*pariug  to  travel  over  the  rest  of  Franc«*,  wln*u  tin*  Revo¬ 
lution  broke  out  in  Belgium.  Prof<*ssidnaIly  aii  adventurer,  and 
naturally  enterprising,  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  was  named 
captain  of  artillery,  soon  afterwards  rosi*  to  the  rank  of  major, 
and  ended  also  by  being  accused  of  high  treason,  and  triod  by  a 
court-martial. — Mr  Moke,  of  whose  characi.er  .ninl  tah'iits  as  a 
novelist  we  havi*  spoken  in  a  foriin*r  numb(*r,  (No.  XHI.  Art.  S\.) 
with  the  praise  which  we  thought  they  deserved,  is  about  to  pub. 
lish  a  new  historical  romanci*,  und(*r  the  tith-  of  Ilennan^  on  fes 
Cherns/pies^  d<*scriptive  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  those  cou¬ 
rageous  but  barbarous  tribes  which  overturin*d  thi*  Western 
Fhupire.  'I'he  same  author  has  also  in  the  press  an  important 
work  (from  whicli  the  romance  we  have  just  mentioned  is  an  off. 
shoot,  like  M.  Sisinondi’s  Julia  Seventy  from  his  Hi-  tory  of  l'ranc»*) 
on  the  History  of  the  Franks^  the  first  volume  of  which  w  ill 
.soon  appear. — A  Life  if  Charles  the  (.loody  Earl  of  Flandt’rsy 
translated  from  the  Latin  of  (xualbertus,  a  monkish  ciirouicler  of 
tin*  middle  ages,  whose  work  has  been  hitherto  buried  in  the  im¬ 
mense  collection  of  the  Bollandists,  has  just  appeared  at  Bruges. 
It  contains  some  important  and  valuable  mat4*rials  for  the  history 
of  the  Belgic  communes. — Foreign  (iuartcrly  Heriew, 

(Georgia  and  the  Ri  ssian  Provinces  uevond  Calcasi  .s. — Ever 
sinci!  the  peace  with  IVrsia,  the  Rus.siaii  governnn*nt  has  made 
sedulous  investigation  into  the  condition  of  its  new  provinces  upon 
the  frontiers  of  Iran,  as  well  w’ith  a  political  as  a  scientific  view. 
Tin*  persons  appointed  to  the  survey  have  had  many  difficulties  to 
encount(*r — seven*  climate,  want  of  roads,  savage  hordes  who  live 
by  plunder,  and,  though  last  not  least,  the— (  'holer A  .Morbls. 
By  the  unremitting  endeavours,  however,  of  .Sa\virn*sky,  (fovernor 
ol  (reorgia,  voluminous  and  important  materials  have  been  i-ol- 
lected  relative  to  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  productions  in  the  provinces  of  Armenia, 
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Goorgia,  Shirvan,  and  Dagliostan,  extonding  over  and  lying  around 
the  base  of  the  mountain  range  of  Caucasus,  and  reaching  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian,  When  the  survey  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  the  various  notices  are  to  be  condensed  and  arranged  into 
a  systematic  statistical  account  of  these  provinces.  This  work 
Avill  prove  a  valuable  accession  to  ethnography.  By  a  letter  from 
a  medical  officer  at  the  mineral  baths  of  Caucasus,  we  learn  that 
the  cholera  routed  and  dispersed  the  pjvtients,  who,  however, 
gained  little  by  their  flight,  for  the  enemy,  having  reached  the 
Don  ainl  Tseherkask  before  them,  encountered  them  there. 
Owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  pure  mountain  air,  the  ravages  (»f 
the  cholera  lasted  at  the  Caucasian  baths  a  much  shorter  pe- 
rif)d,  and  the  average  number  of  deaths  was  much  less,  than  else¬ 
where.  Higher  up  the  mountains,  its  fatal  character  w{i.s  yet 
further  modified.  Tlie  baths  are  now  fitted  up  with  all  the  luxu¬ 
ries  to  h(*  met  with  in  the  most  thickly.peoj)l(‘d  countries,  and  yet 
they  are  situated  in  a  wild  uncultivated  district,  surrounded  by 
predatory  hordes,  who  must  be  kept  at  a  distance  by  the  continual 
im<*sence  of  a  military  force. 

SoLTiiERN  Russia. — Lake  Baikal  is  situated  about  the  5*2d  degree 
of  northern  latitude,  in  the  Russian  territory  near  the  frontiers  of 
China.  I’lu?  Enicei  earri(*s  its  superfluous  waters  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  The  lake  is  situated  in  the  government  of  Irkoutsk. 
Upon  the  river  .Selenga,  which  falls  into  the  lake,  is  situated  the 
last  Russian  station,  Kijactita,  where  the  ofiicers  of  tin;  <Mistojus 
are  posted.  It  is  at  this  town  that  tlu*  Russian  mission — which  is 
sent  every  four  years  to  Pekin,  partly  with  the  view  of  exttuiding 
the  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  partly  t(»  collect  information 
res]»eeting  ('hina — is  received  into  the  protection  of  the  ('elestial 
Empire.  II<*re,  too,  there  is  a  jieriodical  exchange  of  criminals, 
who  have  made  their  escap(*  from  the  one  into  the  other  territory. 
During  the  summer,  natives  of  China,  to  the  amount  of  seven 
hundred,  reside'constantly  in  Kijactita.  A  great  number  of  Rus- 
sians,  tra»ling  to  China,  have  their  permanent  residence  there. 
The  Chinese  give  themselves  immense  pains  to  acquire  the  Rus¬ 
sian  language ;  but,  owing  to  the  wide  difference  between  the 
character  of  that  language  and  their  own,  perhaps  also  to  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  their  instructors,  they  make  little  progress.  None  of 
the  Russians  trouble  their  heads  with  the  Chinese.  The  existence 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  watered  by  the  Selenga  and  its 
tributari(*s,  depends  mainly  upon  the  trout-fishing.  They  live  upon 
the  produce,  and  dispose  of  great  quantities  through  the  whole 
government  of  Irkoutsk.  They  rear  also  considerable  herds  of 
cattle.  Baron  Schilling,  according  to  the  latest  .accounts,  w.as 
residing  in  the  district,  immersed  in  the  study  of  such  books  of  the 
Mongols  and  inhabitants  of  Thibet  its  he  could  procure.  The  mis¬ 
sion  disp.atched  to  Pekin  last  year — tlu*  b<*st  selected  that  has  yet 
h*ft  Russia — are  <*ngagedto  further  his  researches.  Hyacinth,  who 
belonged  at  one  time  to  the  mission,  h.as  published,  in  the  Russian 
language,  a  book  of  travels  through  Mongolia,  Thibet,  and  China, 
which  contains  a  stock  of  valuable  information,  and  the  united 
labours  of  his  successors  and  Baron  Schilling  promise  a  y(*t  richer 
harvest. 

La  Vestali:. — At  the  period  when  tliis  opera  was  to  be  per. 
formed  at  Paris,  it  created  a  violent  commotion  among^  the  per¬ 
formers  :  they  thought  not  of  Joiiy  the  poet,  it  was  the  composer 
who  ttirned  their  heads  ;  and  they  all  struggled  for  tlu*  best  parts 
in  what  was  thought  the  chvf-d'a  ui're  of  Spontini.  There  had 
already  h(‘en  Avasted  six  days  of  debate  in  the  coulisses  :  no  one 
could  be  heard  in  the  noisi*,  and  the  confusion  threatened  to  re¬ 
duce  to  ruins  the  t(*mple  of  Polyhymni.a.  Napoleon  Avas  inform, 
ed  of  those  disturbances,  and  choosing  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
such  disorder,  c.alled  the  director,  the  composer,  and  the  h*ader 
into  his  cabinet,  Avhere,  in  the  presence  of  some  ladies  Avhom  he 
had  summoned  to  this  grave  council  (lunongthcm  Mdlle.  Stephanie, 
his  adopted  daughter,  and  Mdlle.  Iji  I’agerie,  both  of  Avhoni  he 
married  to  i)ersons  of  rank),  he  himself  examined  the  score, 
then  regulated  the  distribution  of  the  characters,  explained  how 
he  would  have  the  piece  got  up,  particularly  the  triuin))h  of  Li. 
cinius,  the  appearance  of  the  grand  priest  after  the  solemn  oath 
at  the  altar,  and  the  clap  of  thunder  Avhich  in  the  third  act 
announces  the  approbation  of  the  gods  ;  and  so  Avell  he  arranged 
all  these  matters,  removing  every  difficulty,  that  he  secured  to 
the  Parisians  the  enjoyment  of  a  spectacle  of  which  he  ataglaiu*c 
foresaAv  the  iHjrtain  popularity.  “  Napoleon,”  the  journalist  con¬ 
tinues,  “  never  felt  any  thing  derogatory  to  him  Avhich  related  to 
the  happiness  of  a  people  Avhom  he  loved,  and  for  Avhose  glory  he 
wa.s  preparing.”  Th.at  is  to  say,  he  AA’as  very  Avilling  to  amuse 
their  minds,  and  prevent  them  from  feeling  too  sensibly  tlu*  evils 
Avhich  his  .ambition  Avas  iufiicting  on  them.— //ur/we/ifce/?,  for 
A  tiff  list. 

Theatrical  Gnssip,^'?\\c  English  Opera  continues  to  prosper. 
Collins  has  approved  himself  a  ch'ver  artist :  Avhy  should  he  aiul 
his  friends  continue  to  excite  suspicious  <»f  quack«*ry,  by  persist- 
ing  to  call  him  the  English  Paganini  ? — The  proprietors  of  Vaux- 
hall  have  this  season  confined  the  attriudions  to  the  Avalks  in  the 
open  air.  This  is  felt  to  be  a  great  improvement,  the  visitors 
being  no  longer  crowded  in  a  hot  narrow  space.  The  chief  won¬ 


ders  are: — Joel,  the  Altonian  siffleur,  a  human  mocking-bird. 
Michael  Boai,the  melodious  chin.chopper  ;  cosmorainas  ;  and  fire 
and  A\'.ater-Avorks. — fV/.rm  of  Coveiit  Garden  is  on  a  visit  to  Sad. 

ler’s  Wells  ;  and  the  Ynuthfnl  (Inceu  at  tlu*  Pavilion  in  the  citA’ _ 

Buckstone  returns  to  the  Adelphi. — Tt  is  asserted,  but  upon  A  ery 
indift'erent  autliority,  that  Mr  A.  L«'e  and  Mrs  Waylettaretotak(* 
the  Oueen’s  Theatre. — Young  Kean  has  a  theatre  in  the  Hanq). 
ton  road;  Mr  H.  and  Miss  B.  Kemble  have  one  in  Kensinfrton, 

— The  Surrey  is  to  be  conducted  by  tlu*  son  of  its  late  manager _ _ 

Penley  has  closed  the  NeAvcastle,  an<l  opened  the  Windsor  Theatre. 
The  Shields’  circuit  is  Avithout  a  lu*a(l — Mitchell,  the  manager,  bo. 
ing  in  jail.— N(*ville,  late  of  tlu*  Manchester  Minor,  is  similarly 
situated. — Kean  is  manager  at  Ri<*hinond,  Avhere  a  Miss  Williain<^ 
h.as  made  a  first  appearance  as  a  singer  Avith  gr(‘at  applause.— 
FaAVcitt  is  manager  at  Margate. — Smith  of  NorAvich,  and  I'ishor 
in  Norfolk,  are  almost  the  only  theatrical  h*aders  unafi’ected  by 
the  times. — Miss  Jarman  is  performing  at  Liverpool— Avitb  Avbat 
success  AA'C  need  not  say.  Miss  Louisa  has  b(M‘u  received  there 
Avith  much  and  deserveil  ai)plause  as  l)n)ina  Elvira  in  Masaniello, 
and  as  Eudiga  in  ('harles  XII.  No  one  AA’ho  has  heard  her 
sing  “  Beautiful  War  I”  Avill  be  surprised  at  this.  Siiu  lair  is  said 
to  have  lost  both  in  poAAa*r  and  execution.— Our  oAvn  Adelphi  fills 
regularly  at  half  jiric'O,  and  deserves  ev<'u  luon*  encounigenient 
than  it  receives.  Mr  Yates  may  hoAvever  refrain  fnuu  piirtiiig 
himself  in  his  oavu  play-bills— that  AA'on’t  go  down  lu‘n*. — Besides, 
Avhat  right  has  he  to  take  the  trade  of  <*riticism  out  of  our  hamb. 
—Our  readers  Avill  rejoice  to  learn  that  Murray  mends  apace, 

TO  CORRE.SPONDENTS. 

A  xuAffiER  of  RevicAA’s  are  unavoidably  postponed. 

“  J'he  Marriage,”  declined.—”  IlehrcAV  M(*lody,”  do. — ”  Betro. 
spection,”  under  consideration. — “The  Feelings  that  so  Kindly 
Sootlied,”  is  SAA'eet,  but  scarcely  judished  enough. 
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LEOPOLD,  KING  OF  THE  EELGIANS. 

Just  published, 

NATIONAL  POllTllAIT  GALLERY, 

Part  XXVIII.,  containinga  Portrait  and  Memoir  of  LEOPOLD 
THE  FIRST,  engraved  by  J.  Thomson,  from  the  original  Painting 
by  Sir  Thomas  Laavuknce,  at  Marlborough  House.— The  Part 
also  contains  Portraits  of  SIR  THOMAS  L.VWRENCE  and  AD¬ 
MIRAL  LORD  HOWE. 

**  Those  Avho  Avish  to  possess  themselves  of  a  series  of  Portraits  of 
the  illustrious  characters  Avhose  names  are  distinguished  in  the  poli¬ 
tical  or  the  scientific  records  of  our  country — Avho  have  raised  its 
dignity  and  improved  its  intellectual  character — may  have  that  wish 
abundantly  gratified  by  adding  this  very  superior  Avork  to  their  re¬ 
spective  libraries.  The  Portraits  arc  truly  splendid,  each  embodying 
in  itself  the  very  spirit  of  the  original  paintings  of  Avhich  they  form 
such  faithful  copies.” — Herald. 

811i  WALTER  SCOTT, 

THE  EARL  OF  ALBEMARLE,— and  LORI)  LYNEDOCIl,- 
after  the  Paintings  by  Sir  Thomas  Laavrence,  are  the  Portraits  in 
Part  XXVll.— of  which  the  Literary  Gazette  observes: — “  Such  a 
production  is  alone  sufficient  to  make  the  fortune  of  a  Number.  The 
roman  tic  and  military  career  of  the  ‘  gallant  Graham,’  is  a  good  con¬ 
trast  to  the  literary  life  of  the  great  Poet.” 

London  :  Fisher,  Son,  and  Co.,  Newgate  Street 


This  day,  August  6,  are  published, 

8IXTEEN  QUARTO  PAGES 
For  FOURPENCE, 

THE  ATHENAEUM 

JOURNAL  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART, 
Containing  as  much  matter  as  one-half  an  ordinary  octavo  volume. 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  the  Office,  7»  Catherine  Street,  Lon- 
don.  * 

To  prevent  disappointment.  Subscribers  in  Town  or  Country 
are  requested  to  give  their  orders  as  early  as  possible  to  a  Book¬ 
seller  or  Newsman  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Agent  for  Edinburgh,  Mr  Sutherland,  D,  Calton  Street. 

Agent  for  Glasgow,  Mr  Atkinson,  Bookseller. 

WRITING  INK. 

TTHE  subscribers  respectfully  remind  the 

Professional  Gentlemen  and  Merchants  of  Edinburgh  and 
GlasgOAv,  that  they  no  not  warrant  any  Ink  as  of  their  manulacture 
which  is  not  in  sealed  Bottles  or  Jars,  with  Labels  bearing  a  lac-simiie 
of  their  signature.  They  find  it  necessary  to  repeat  this  caution,  as 
the  celebrity  of  their  inks  has  led  to  a  too  common  practice  of  oncr- 
ing  ink  for  sale  as  theirs,  AA  hich  has  not  been  bottled  on  their  premises. 
No  ditfievlty  need  attend  the  proeuring  (f  any  of  the  kinds  genome,  as 
the  dealers  arc  supplied  in  Edinburgh  by  Messrs  James  Dicksonan 
Co.,  Messrs  Cowan  and  Co.;  and  m  (ilasgow,  by  Mr  John  Luins* 
den.  as  well  as  by  other  respectable  wholesale  house**. 

’  D.  MUKISON,  JuN.andCO. 

I’erth,  July  1851. 
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